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RIO DE JANEIRO, Jan. 26 - Recent destruction of the Amazon rain forest is the worst ever 
recorded, surpassing even the years of deforestation that set off an international outcry to 
save the forests, according to data issued by the Brazilian Government today. 

The figures show that deforestation nearly tripled between the 1990-91 and 1994-95 
burning seasons. Some 11,196 square miles of Amazon rain forest were destroyed in the : 
1994-95 burning season, the figures show, or an area larger than New Jersey... 

The Brazilian Amazon, roughly the size of Western Europe, contains the world’s 
largest collection of plant and animal species -- many of which have yet to be studied for 
their potential medicinal, nutritional or ecological value -- as well as 20 percent of the 


world’s fresh water supply. } 
- THE NEW YORK TIMES, JANUARY 27, 1998 t 


; 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 11, 1997 (AP) - The ozone “hole” ever the 
Seuth Pole is back, big as ever. 

The Natienal Oceanic and Atmespheric Administration 
reperted on Friday that satellite measurements of the 
hele, which is actually a thinned layer of ozone, show it 
cevering nearly 8.5 million square miles, abeut the same 
as in 1995 and 1996. 

---Scientists have been concerned that if the ozone 
becomes depleted, there ceuld be an increase in skin can- 
cer and cataracts. 

-e-rhe thinned layer covers most of Antarctica and, 
on Oct. &, just teuched the tip of South America... 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8, 1997 (AP) - Biologists have shown for the 
first time that excess ultraviolet rays from sunlight kills 
amphibians, an ominous sign of the dangers of solar radia- 
tion leaking through a thinning ozone layer. 

«eoReSearchers found that natural sunlight includes 
enough unltraviolet-B radiation to kill most embryos of the 
long-toed salamander in mountain lakes of the Cascade 


Mountain Range, a home for the animal for thousands of 
years. 


eeThis is proof that excess UVB radiation in nature / 
can cause death and deformity in this species. 


“That much warming... would 
lead to rising seas and 
more severe droughts, rain- 
Storms, heat waves and 
floods, as well as broad 
shifts in climatic and agri- 
cultural zones...” 
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(used with a pl.v.) markings, as ini- 
tials, slogans, or drawings, written or 
sketched on a sidewalk, wall or the 
like. 3.(used with a sing v.) such mark- 


ings as a whole or as constituting a 
particular group. (1850-55;) It, pl. Of 
graffito incised inscription or de- 
sign, derivation 

(with -ito, -ite) 

to scratch 
(Lb graphium 
sylus) 
Brapheion; 
cf. Graphic, 
graft. -GRAF- 
E 


Gk 


-Usage. In for- 
mal speech and 
writing GRAFFITI 
takes a plural verb. In 
less formal contexts it is 
sometimes considered a 
mass noun used with a 
singular verb. 


GRAFFITO is found 
mostly in archeological 
and other technical writ- 
ing. 

Graf-fi-to, n.pl. -ti. 
1. an ancient drawing 
or writing scratched on 
a wall or other surface. 
2. a single example of 
graffiti. 


The Random House 
Webster's College defini- 
tion of graffiti is listed 
above for a_ historical 
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| preferably large, 


of contemporary - 
cultural dialogue left on pub- : 
lic places and sometimes private 
spaces, otherwise aiso referred to 
as street art, poet's spray, filling 
the canvas under the moon, side- 
walk talk, vandalism or PHAT 


GRAF. 


Although many of us are familiar 
with styles of font, graphics or art 
genres, who knew that graffiti is a 
modern day leftover of poets and 
public commentators of the past, a 
latter day descendant of heiro- 
glyphics? While this may be a bit 
of a stretch, graffiti conveys the 
artist's message or vision using a 
wall as the canvas. 
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the writing may 
seem indecipherable 
to the untrained 
eye, yet graffitists 
employ their own 
styles, signature de- 
signs, color sprays 

and territories... 


empty spaces of 
virgin wall, box 
cars, billboards or 
doorways. 
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Graffiti is often used by bine his ideal of 
SS artists who work with communicating in 


large for- pictures with political 
mats in messages woven in. 


§S 


aS SS public As the definition of 
t a, Graffito suggests, this 
y Ber oe ae bol practice traces its 
vena, t , eiccty roots back to antiquity 
2 g Jai and even earlier as a 


: Ww : 
} wae brown means of communi- 


MAR] inte ; cation and design; 
ep «CIECCO some of the earliest 
me such drawings and 
Fae, markings in the 
a United States 

aie bia were made by 
Rana IN Barat) sil ve 
Americans on 


graffiti the walls inside 
artists to 


f = cav and 
(vy push it to : eS ee 
nae markings on 


trees as a com- 
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a ae munication 
claim is the aya cruparieltes 
late Keith PSS ESR 
Haring, who ing artwork. 
almost sin- striae cae 
alle ere 
ele banded hye “nave niece pub- 
revolution- 


lic ordinances 
passed making graf- 
fiti a violation of prop- 
erty rights, thus relegating the practice to 
an act of vandalism. However, in bigger city 
neighborhoods from Boston to Brooklyn to Berlin ! 
have seen some high art, with public space set aside for 
the implicit promotion of graffiti. 


ized graffiti 
art as soa 
method for 
getting one's 
work seen and 
message heard. 
' In the mid-80's 
i Haring could be 
| found Northampton and Amherst have also reserved 
}' around NYC in sub- ° 
i ways drawing, 
| * spraying and paint- 
) ing his work, and 
| by the end of the 
decade was invited 
to Italy to do the 
whole side of a 
building in Pisa; 
later he did a section 
of the Berlin Wall in 
Germany. Acknowl- 
edging the power of 
visual media, 
he took 
to the 
streets 
to 
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space 


for commis- and 
sioned mural can add a new dimension to one's day when 


art, and some the graffiti muse is especially inspired and your paths cross. 


private busi- Personally I welcome graffiti done with obvious intention 
nesses have and devotion to create art; of course not just anyone with a can 
given the of spray paint or a marker in hand, a few jots here or there, is 
green light to _graffitist. Nor is using graffiti for personal attacks very 


artists who appealing. While shooting the photos for this article I 

encountered a familiar and unwelcome swastika on 

one wall in Northampton. I had seen others in a 

Berlin neighborhood while living in Germany. 

This is hate speech and is not an acceptable form 
of art. 


While photographing graffiti around the 
Valley for this piece I was impressed by some very 
powerful messages and designs. The photographs 
are a few of the various styles and messages I 
encountered in the Valley, yet perhaps my all- 

time universal favorite is from a tiny seaside vil- 
lage in Poland, called Utska, where rounding 
the corner one day while travelling with a 
friend we were greeted with the one I'll close on: 


You have this one thing, your ability to 
love, which above all else will keep you 
strong. Respect it. 


- Photos and essay by Lisa 
Blake, Independent Eye 
Productions 


use sides of their 
property for graffiti; however, it must be stressed that FD) 
consent should be sought before an iota of spray 
leaves the can. Likewise the defacing of public tele- 
phones also runs the risk of a criminal offense. Graffiti 
is a long-standing public practice and an art form and 
is also a forum for the voices who do not necessarily 
have other avenues open to them. Street art 
offers a glimpse into one person's thoughts 
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II’S NOT EASY TO ASSOCIATE THE HARDY WO 
VISIONS OF THE FUTURE...THE WORLD'S GIANT KIEL- 


CHICOPEE WITH 


ORKING CLASS CITY OF 


BASA, SURE, BUT NOT THE BIRTHPLACE OF A FUTURIST BLUEPRINT 
CENTURY THINKING, 


THAT DEEPLYINFLUENCED BOTH 19TH AND 20TH 


ne hundred and ten years ago, Chicopee native 
Edward Bellamy wrote his book Looking Back- 
ward 2000-1887. Part science fiction, part 
utopian sociology, Looking Backward was not 
only a widely read book, but served as the 
inspiration for several utopian societies and a 
political party as well. It also influenced many 
subsequent science fiction novels (including H.G. Wells’ When 
the Sleeper Awakes). Today, Bellamy’s book is still of interest to 
historians and other scholars who study the growth and devel- 


‘ opment of utopian plans and movements. 


It’s little wonder why by 1890 Looking Backward had sold 


|! over 235,000 copies. Many people in the United States craved a 


utopian vision. While the unfettered capitalism of the day pro- 
vided jobs for thousands of untrained workers, it also produced 


* conditions that had led to widespread strikes and violence. Rail- 


road baron Jay Gould was quoted in 1886 before a strike: “I can 
hire one half the working class to kill the other half.” 


q ellamy was born in Chicopee Falls March 26, 1850 to Rufus 
Ris Maria Bellamy. A frail boy with chronic poor health, 

Bellamy was an intense scholar with a desire for a military 
life. He was crushed when he failed the physical requirements 
for admittance to West Point. After a trip to Europe, Bellamy 
tried his hand at law. He was admitted to the bar, and reported- 
ly closed his own office after accepting just one case. 


It wasn't until his cousin convinced him to take a job on the 
New York Evening Post that Bellamy began to hit his stride. In June 
of 1872, Bellamy returned to western Massachusetts as a book 
reviewer and editorial writer at the Springfield Daily Union. 
Although the grind of newspaper work took its toll on his health, 
Bellamy was slowly establishing himself as a writer. His first 
book, Six fo One, a novel, was published in 1878. Another two 
novels were serialized in local newspapers, but Bellamy didn’t 
make a national reputation tor himself until Looking Backward 
was published in January 1888. He also tried his lot at publish- 
ing his own newspaper which eventually became the Springfield 
Daily News, (doubt that he could have predicted that his Daily 
News would one day merge with the Union!) 
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“f"ulian West, the hero of Looking Backward, has trouble sleep- 

aS ing, and is hypnotized into a deep sleep within a vault 

When he awakes he discovers he is now in the year 2000. It 

is a time of technological and social advances. Music comesinte 

people’s homes via wires and men and women are considered 
equal! Capitalism has been replaced by a socialist regime. 


While the exploitation of workers obviously inspired Bei- 
lamy to write Looking Backward, the technological innovationse! 
the latter 19th century provided him with hope. Bellamy believes 
that technology would allow the time for the introspection whic 
would produce a world of social and economic equality. 


The popularity of the book led to the creation of politic 
clubs adopting some of the ideas of Bellamy’s book, and Bellamy 
furthered the concepts from the book with his own magazine. 
He continued writing a number of articles and short stories ane 
produced a sequel to Looking Backward titled Equality. 


Never overcoming the poor health of his youth, Bellams 
died after undergoing a lengthy treatment for tuberculosis at hs 
Chicopee home in 1898. 


By the time of his death, much of Bellamy’s literary reput:- 
tion had dissipated and the popularity of his ideas were seen 
merely a fad. Yet his Looking Backward kept returning into prin: 
and by the mid-1940s Bellamy was seen as a subject for serios 
study. Today, there are several Bellamy web sites which evalus:: 
his place in literary history. 


Ithough some readers might find his ideas quaint and ks 
Byrne somewhat stilted, Bellamy stands tall in this cous: 

try’s history as a popular visionary. His Chicopee Fa 
home has been restored and is also headquarters of the Chicope: 
Historical Society, the Chicopee Historical Commission, as we, 
as the Chicopee Arts Council. It also houses an archive of Be 
lamy papers which is open by appointment. 


*YPyerhaps another Bellamy revival will occur with the comi-, 
of the year 2000. One would wonder how severely Bellas» 
would evaluate our society as this nation stands less thant» 

years away from the millennium. Would Bellamy think th 

country had made enough progress? 


One way to judge ourselves by Bellamy’s standards can be 
found by reading the following excerpt from Looking Backward. In 
this passage Julien West is describing the concept of capitalism to 
the residents of the year 2000. How well does this definition fit 
American society today? 


“By way of attempting to give the reader some general 
impression of the way people lived together in those days, and 
especially of the relations of the rich and poor to one another, 
perhaps I cannot do better than to compare society as it then was 
to a prodigious coach which the masses of humanity were har- 
nessed to and dragged toilsomely along a very hilly and sandy 
road. The driver was hunger, and permitted no lagging, though 
the pace was necessarily very slow. Despite the difficulty of draw- 
ing the coach at all along so hard a road, the top was covered with 
passengers who never got down, even at the steepest ascents. 
These seats at the top were very breezy and comfortable. Well up 
out of the dust, their occupants could enjoy the scenery at their 
leisure, or critically discuss the merits of the straining team. Nat- 
urally such places were in great demand and the competition for 
them was keen, every one seeking as the first end of life to secure 
a seat on the coach for himself and to leave it to his child after 
him. By the rule of the coach a man could leave his seat to whom 
he wished, but on the other hand there were so many accidents 
by which it might at any time be wholly lost. For all that they 
were So easy, the seats were very insecure, and at every sudden 
jolt of the coach persons were slipping out of them and falling to 
the ground, where they were instantly compelled to take hold of 
the rope and help to drag the coach on which they had before 
ridden so pleasantly. It was naturally regarded as a terrible mis- 
fortune to lose one’s seat, and the apprehension that this might 
happen to them or their friends was a constant cloud upon the 
happiness of those who rode. 


But did they think only of themselves? you ask. Was not 
their very luxury rendered intolerable to them by comparison 
with the lot of their brothers and sisters in the harness, and the 
knowledge that their own weight added to the toil? Had they no 
compassion for fellow beings from whom fortune only distin- 
guished them? Oh, yes, commiseration was frequently 
expressed by those who rode for those who had to pull the coach, 
especially when the vehicle came to a bad place on the road, as it 
was constantly doing, or to a particularly steep hill. At such 
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times, the desperate straining of the team, their agonized leaping 
and plunging under the pitiless lashes of hunger, the many who 
fainted at the rope and were trampled in the mire, made a very 
distressing spectacle, which often called forth highly creditable 
displays of feeling on the top of the coach. At such times the pas- 
sengers would call down encouragingly to the toilers of the rope, 
exhorting them to patience, and holding out hopes of possible 
compensation in another world for the hardness of their lot, 
while others contributed to buy salves and liniments for the crip- 
pled and injured. It was agreed that it was a great pity that the 
coach should be so hard to pull, and there was a sense of general 
relief when the specially bad piece of road was gotten over. The 
relief was not, indeed, wholly on account of the team, for there was 
always some danger at these bad places of a general overturn in 
which all would lose their seats. 


t must in truth be admitted that the main effect of the spec- 

« tacle of the miser of the toilers at the rope was to enhance the 

passengers’ sense of value of their seats upon the coach, and 

to cause them to hold on to them more desperately than before. 

If the passengers could only have felt assured that neither they 

nor their friends would ever fall from the top, it is probable that, 

beyond contributing to the funds for liniments and bandages, 

they would have troubled themselves extremely little about 
those who dragged the coach.” 
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Excerpts from The Unabomber’s Manifesto: 
Industrial Society And Its Future 


he Unabomber’s Manifesto contains 
27 chapters consisting of 232 num- 
bered paragraphs, with 36 foot- 
notes. Excerpting and presenting 
the following entries is by no 
means an endorsement of the 
Unabomber's violent methods to “break down all society into 
very small, completely autonomous units,” nor tor his “more 
immediate goal, which we think may be attainable at some 
time during the next several decades... the destruction of the 
worldwide industrial system.” (Quoted from a Unabomber let- 
ter to The New York Times.) While interesting with regards to 
the tuture and to the control of the future (it’s often right on 
the money), the excerpts also offer a glimpse into the thought 
processes of the convicted Unabomber, Theodore Kaczynski. 


~ Bill Moulage 
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The excerpts: 


4 
PROCESS: 
33. Human beings have a need (probably based in 
biology) for something that we will call the “power 
process.” This is closely related to the need for power 
(which is widely recognized) but is not quite the same 
thing. The power process has four elements. The three 
most clear-cut of these we call goal, effort and attain- 
ment of goal. (Everyone needs to have goals whose 
attainment requires effort, and needs to succeed in 
attaining at least some of his goals.) The fourth ele- 
ment is more difficult to define and may not be neces- 


sary foreveryone. We call it autonomy and will discuss it 
later. 


35. Everyone has goals; if nothing else, to obtain the 
physical necessities of 
life: food, water and 
whatever clothing and 
shelter are made neces- 
sary by the climate. 
But the  leisured 
aristrocrat 
obtains 
x ) these things 
without 
effort. 
Hence his 
boredom 
and demoraliza- 
tion. 


36. Nonattainment of important goals results 
in death if the goals are physical necessities, and in frus- 
% tration if nonattainment of the goals is compatible with 
survival. Consistent failure to attain goals throughout life 
results in defeatism, low self-esteem or depression. 


37. Thus, in order to avoid serious psychological problems, a 
human being needs goals whose attainment requires effort, and 
he must have a reasonable rate of success in attaining his goals. 


SOURCES OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS: 


46, We attribute the social and psychological problems of mod- 
ern society to the fact that society requires people to live under 
conditions radically different from those under which the 
human race evolved and to behave in ways that conflict with the 
patterns of behavior that the human race developed while living 
under the earlier conditions. ...We consider lack of opportunity 
to properly experience the power process as the most important 
of the abnormal conditions to which modern society subjects 
people. But it is not the only one... 


47. Among the abnormal conditions present in modern indus- 
trial society are excessive density of population, isolation of man 
from nature, excessive rapidity of social change and the break- 
down of natural small-scale communities such as the extended 
family, the village, or the tribe. 


48. It is well known that crowding increases stress and aggres- 
sion. The degree of crowding that exists today and the isolation 
of man from nature are consequences of technological progress. 


All pre-industrial societies were predominantly rural. The Indus- 


PD] 4 PV 
trial Revolution vastly increased the size of cities and the propor- i ORCE THAN HOE ASI I 
tion of the population that lives in them, and modern ; R ATION FOR FREEDOMI: 


agricultural technology has made it possible for the Earth to sup- 
port a far denser population than it ever did before... 


127. ...When a new item of technology is introduced as an 
option that an individual can accept or notas he chooses, it does 
not necessarily REMAIN optional. In many cases the new tech- 
nology changes society in such a way that people eventually find 
themselves FORCED to usc it. 


128. While technological progress AS A WHOLE continually 
narrows our sphere of freedom, each new technical advance 
CONSIDERED BY ITSELF appears to be desirable. Electricity, 
indoor plumbing, rapid long-distance communictions... how 
could one argue against any of these things, or against any other 
of the innumerable technical advances that have made modern 
society? It would have been absurd to resist the introduction of 
the telephone, for example. It offered many advantages and no 
disadvantages. Yet as we explained in paragraphs 59-76, all these 
: ‘ technical advances taken together have created a world in 
55. On the growing edge of the American. . nome -* Quiet which the average man’s fate is no longer in his 
frontier during the 19th century, the...» “se ss own hands or in the hands of his neighbors 
mobility of the population probably a and friends, but in those of politicians, cor- 
broke down extended families and porate executives and remote, anonymous 
small-scale social groups to at least» technicians and bureaucrats whom he as 
the same extent as these are bro- an individual has no power to influence. 
ken down today. In fact, many \ The same process will continue in the 
nuclear families lived by choice! future. Take genetic engineering, for 
in such isolation, having no ‘ example. Few people will resist the 
neighbors within _ several f introduction of a genetic technique 
miles, and belonged to no that eliminates a hereditary disease. It 
community at all, yet they do } does no apparent harm and prevents 
not seem to have developed a much suffering. Yet a large number of 
problems as a result. genetic improvements taken together 
will make the human being into an 
engineered product rather than a free 
creation of chance (or of God, or whatever, 
depending on your religious beliefs). 


49. For primitive societies the natural world (which usually 
changes only slowly) provided a stable framework and therefore 
a sense of security. In the modern world it is human society that 
dominates nature rather than the other way around, and modern 
society changes very rapidly owing to technological change. 
Thus there is no stable framework. 


50. The consevatives are fools: They whine about the decay of 
traditional values, yet they enthusiastically support technologi- 
cal progress and economic growth. Apparently it never occurs to 
them that you can’t make rapid, drastic changes in the technol- 
ogy and the economy of a society without causing rapid changes 
in all other aspects of the society as well, and that such rapid 
changes inevitably break down traditional values. 


56. Furthermore, change in \ 
American frontier society was 4 
very rapid and deep. Aman might 
be born and raised in a log cabin, | 


outside the reach of law and orderand =" ~~. Zn 129. Another reason why technology is such a 
fed largely on wild meat; and by the time ~~ . powerful social force is that, within the context of a 
he arrived at old age he might be working at a regu- given society, technological progress marches in only 


lar job and living in an ordered community with effective 

law enforcement. This was a deeper change than that which typ- 
ically occurs in the life of a modern individual, yet it does not 
seem to have led to psychological problems. In fact, 19th centu- 
ry American society had an optimistic and self-confident tone, 
quite unlike that of today’s society. 


one direction; it can never be reversed. Once a technical inno- 
vation has been introduced, people usually become dependent on 
it, so that they can never again do without it, unless it is replaced 
by some still more advanced innovation. Not only do people 
become dependent as individuals on a new item of technology, 
but, even more, the system as a whole becomes dependent on it. 
(Imagine what would happen to the system today if computers, 
for example, were eliminated.) Thus the system can move in 
only one direction, toward greater technologization. Technolo- 
gy repeatedly forces freedom to take a step back, but technology 
can never take a step back — short of the overthrow of the whole 
technological system. 


CONTROL OF HUNAN 
BEHAVIOR: 


14S. Imagine a society that subjects people to conditions that 
make them terribly unhappy, then gives them the drugs to take 
away their unhappiness. Science fiction? It is already happen- 
ing to some extent in our own society. It is well known that the 
rate of clinical depression has been greatly increasing in recent 
decades. We believe that this is due to disruption of the power 
process... But even if we are wrong, the increasing rate of depres- 
sion is certainly the result of SOME conditions that exist in 


57. The difference, we argue, is that modern man has the sense 
(largely justified) that change is IMPOSED on him, whereas the 
19th century frontiersman had the sense (also largely justified) 
that he created change himself, by his own choice. Thus a pio- 
neer settled on a piece of land of his own choosing and made it 
into a farm through his own effort. In those days an entire coun- 
ty might have only a couple of hundred inhabitants and wasa far 
more isolated and autonomous entity than a modern county is. 
Hence the pioneer farmer participated as a member of a relative- 
ly small group in the creation of a new, ordered community. One 
may well question whether the creation of this community was 
an improvement, but at any rate it satisfied the pioneer’s need for 
the power process. 


TECHNOLOGY IS A MORE 
POWERFUL SOCIAL 


ul 


' crimes, unsafe sex, teen pregnancy, population growth, political ; 
corruption, race hatred, ethnic rivalry, bitter ideological conflict - 
(e.y., pro-choice vs. pro-life), political extremism, terrorism, sab- : 


today’s society. Instead of removing the conditions that make 
people depressed, modern society gives them antidepressant 
drugs. In effect, antidepressants are a means of modifying an 
individual's internal state in such a way as to enable him to toler- 
ate social conditions that he would otherwise find intolerable. 
(Yes, we know that depression is often of purely genetic origin. 
We are referring here to those cases in which environment plays 
the predominate role.) 


146. Drugs that affect the mind are only one example of the new 
methods of controlling human behavior that modern society is 
developing. Let us look at some of the other methods. 


147. To start with, there are the techniques of surveillance. Hid- 
den video cameras are now used in most stores and in many other 
places, and computers are used to collect and process vast 
amounts of information about individuals. Information so 
obtained greatly increase the effectiveness of physical coercion 
(i.e. law enforcement). Then there are the methods of propogan- 
da, for which the mass communication media provide effective 
vehicles, Efficient techniques have been developed for winning 
elections, selling products, influencing public opinion. The 
entertainment industry serves as an important psychological 
tool of the system, possibly even when it is dishing out large 
amounts of sex and violence. Entertainment provides modern 
man with an essential means of escape. While absorbed in televi- 
sion, videos, etc., he forgets stress, anxiety, frustration, dissatis- 
faction. Many primitive peoples, when they don’t have work to 


do, are quite content to sit for hours at a time doing nothingatall, ; 
because they are at peace with themselves and their world. But - 
most modern people must be constantly occupied or entertained, - 
otherwise they get “bored,” i.e. they get fidgety, uneasy, irritable. ! 


150. ...Industrial society seems likely to be entering a period of - 
severe stress, due in part to problems of human behavior and in .- 
part to economic and environmental problems. Anda consider- ! 


able proportion of the system’s economic and environmental 
problems result from the way human beings behave. Alienation, 
low self-esteem, depression, hostility, rebellion; children who 
won't study, youth gangs, illegal drug use, rape, child abuse, other 


otage, anti-government groups, hate groups. All these threaten 
the very survival of the system. The system will be FORCED to use 
every practical means of controlling human behavior. 


157. Assuming that industrial society survives, it is likely that 
technology will eventually acquire something approaching com- 
plete control over human behavior. It has been established 
beyond any rational doubt that human thought and behavior 
have a largely biological basis. As experimenters have demon- 
strated, feelings such as hunger, pleasure, anger and fear can be 
turned on and off by electrical stimulation or appropriate parts of 
the brain. Memories can be destroyed by damaging parts of the 
brain or they can be brought to the surface by electrical stimula- 
tion. Hallucinations can be induced or moods changed by drugs. 
Phere may or may not be an immuaterial human soul, but if there 
isone it clearly is less powerful than the biological mechanisms of 
human behavior For if that were not the case then researchers 
would not be able so easily to manipulate human feelings and 
behavior with drugs and electrical currents. 


158. It presumably would be impractical for all people to have 
electrodes inserted in their heads so that they could be controlled 
by the authorities. But the fact that human thoughts and feelings 
are so open to biological intervention shows that the problem of 
controlling human behavior is mainly a technical problem; a 
problem ot neurons, hormones and complex molecules; the kind 


1? 


of problem that is accessible to scientific attack. Given the out- 
standing record of our society in solving technical problems, it is 
overwhelmingly probable that great advances will be made in 
the control of human behavior. 


159. Will public resistance prevent the introduction of techno- 
logical control of human behavior? It certainty would if an 
attempt were made to introduce such control all at once. But 
since technological control will be introduced through a long 
sequence of small advances, there will be no rational and effec- 
tive public resistance. 


203. Imagine an Alcoholic sitting with a barrel of wine in front of 
him. Suppose he starts saying to himself, “Wine isn’t bad for you 
if used in moderation. Why, they say small amounts of wine are 
even good for you! It won’t do me any harm if take just one lit- 
tle drink....” Well you know what is going to happen. Never for- 
get that the human race with technology is just like an Alcoholic 
with a barrel of wine. 


(A copy of the full manifesto can be found at 
www-hotwired.com/special/unabombery; for a wide se- 
lection of documents and reports related to the 
Unabomber check out www.redacted.com/un- 
alinks.htn) 
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M love to irritate others, they also love to 

by Phil Straub complain. You can, therefore, work 
both ends against the middle. It 

OQ doesn’t even have to be a major irri- 

tation. People don’t normally want 


to have to deal with real change, so 


= they will get worked up and distracted 
: over things that are insignificant, like 
4 wearing one’s baseball cap backwards 
‘ A or having baggy trousers. 
> 


: 4 Tip #2. It’s all about 


marketing. If you have the 


right pitch, you can sell peo- 

ple on anything. If the idea 

: Qg is too difficult to compre- 

hend, then emphasize style 
over substance. Having a hard 


& a hink... of 
} the future,” 
exclaimed Jack 
Napier, and the 
aA sounds of Prince’s time selling “The Beat Movement” 


“Partyman” perhaps? If you focus on berets 


echoed down the almost lifelike Ti y and turtlenecks, then people won't 

Streets. It wasn’t the best selection | re t} { | } a S @ [ S even have to understand the move- 

from the man who would be a symbol, ment in order to be, like, hip, 
° 


nor was it even a good example of what Daddy-O 


lay ahead. Of course, he already solidi- 
fied his future early on in his career. It’s iJ 

Tip #3. People like to 
gab special. If you make them 


true. By this time next year, it’s a safe bet that 
we'll already be sick of Prince’s “1999¢ 
and it will only get worse asthe & x think that your trend will 
year 2000 draws ever closer. By ss \. set them apart from oth- 
October, we'll probably even. ers, then they will work 
yearn for the inevitable 80’s to make this true. This 
revival, for no other reason \ will satisfy their need 
than a brief respite. But to set themselves 
those are sucker’s bets, like apart from people 
predicting the return ofgx : they don’t like, 
the bone-wielding mon- 7 Re and well as allow 
keys of Kubrick’s bloated “WL ee AW them to be able to 
epic in, oh, | don’t know er “inspire” others 
..2001? But, really, the 7, YN: and serve as 
future is what you “opinion lead- 
make of it. So, rather ers.” Suffering 
than sitting around fram an image 
contemplating the problem, and un- 
inevitable, you should able to move your 
just take the bull by product? Then 
the horns and create switch horses 
your own trends. In and offer “the 
case you’re not sure of alternative.” 
how to steer the public As long as the 
toward your beck-and- new product is 
call, then here are perceived to 
be different, 
then it won't 


some helpful hints. 
e y y | matter if the 
Tip (at Yh é ae uf te : , l pore from 
its sales are 
trend pisses people going to the 


E f ie 1y 
off. Not everyone, ‘ / YY Ah y same source. 
exactly, but just : tHe WW S NOAA 


| You may 
enough to make it ie ON */, Yi lt as 
(( 


: Vy; even see an 
attractive. This tip 
SIFY 


the original 
serves two purposes: 
not only do people 


product sim- 
ply because 


} fs increase in 
is great, because it Ti) «( 
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some people don’t want to associated with the “alternative.” 


° 

Tip #4, People love to follow others. While this may 
sound like it contradicts Tip #3, the two really work hand in 
hand. No one really wants to be different if no one else is doing 
it too. It’s really a Safety-In-Numbers angle. Therefore, if you can 
convince them that other people are doing it, then they will be 
much more willing to jump in line. Think of this as the Lem- 
mings Lesson: if one lemming was to jump Off a cliff, then it 
would be considered crazy; but if more than one lemming were 
jumping, then that would be “understandable.” 


e 
Tip #5. is all about the short-term. Trends don’t 
last, so don’t get too committed. Your best bet is stay loose, 
and milk the trend for all it’s worth as early as possible. As 
soon as others start jumping on the bandwagon to do the 
same, that’s your signal to get out. Once “everybody” starts 
participating in the trend, it’s no longer “cool.” 


o 

Tip #6. pian your escape before you begin. When 
a trend starts sinking in popularity, it tends to take all in- 
volved with it. Therefore, you want to be as far away as 
possible. The two best methods for getting out are the “Tom 
Sawyer Effect” and the “Iago Method,” and both involve a 
little finagling on your part. For the Tom Sawyer Effect, 
dress up your trend and convince others that this is the 
“one to be a part of.” As soon as they jump on, jump off 
and offer the “alternative.” It worked for Tom, it worked 
for B’rer Rabbit, and it'll work for you. For the lago Method 
to work, you need a patsy. Find a malleable rube and con- 
vince them that they are really the life’s blood of the move- 
ment. Fill their head with enough flattery, and they won’t 
even notice that you’re collecting all the checks. By keep- 
ing yourself behind the curtain, no one will even notice 
when you make your exit. 


e 
Ti # Te Nostalgia is a ready-made industry. The 
work is already done for you. Hell, it was popular once, 
right? So, regurgitate that tired old trend. Half of your au- 
dience will be sucked in from fond memories, whilst the 
other half will be discovering it for the first time and adopt 
it as their very own (See Tip #3). This one is very short 
term though (it must have died out before, otherwise it would- 
n’t be “nostalgic” now), so make the most of it while you 
can. 


s 
Tip #8. take people tor granted. ‘This happens all 
the time, with litthe or no repercussions. Oftentimes, the 
most obvious ideas make the best trends. When people say, 
“Twish I'd thought of that,” they usually did; they just did- 
n't have the chutzpah to pull it off. 


ce there vou are. Create a trend, persuade others to 
follow it, milk it for all it’s worth and then, at the 

height of its popularity, get out and offer the “alter- 
mative.” That way, you won't have to worry about what’s 
in store tor the future, because you'll be too busy creating 
it. 


~ 
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by John-Forrest Bamberger 


i tis highly possible that in the future all _ 


writers, artists, musicians, and _. \ 
video producers will 

absolutely free on 

the Internet. Well, not 

completely free... Only as y 

long as you pay off the server a 

monthly fee to carry the work. Javanet, in this area, charges an 
extra $1 per megabyte per month, with the first two megabytes 
free, which seems to be a standard rate among servers. Unless 
you use a lot of graphics which use lots of bytes, you could get a 


lot of short stories, poems, essays, or a couple of full-length nov- 
els in on the first two megabytes. 


their 
works 


It’s amazing: A writer can instantly be published nowadays 
without the hassle of waiting fora publisher to “approve” of itto 
print it. An artist can put their work in graphic files; musicians 
can use MIDI files which will play on built-in synthesizers on the 
home computer, or could load onto CDs. Works of art could be 
printed on high-quality printers to look as good as the real thing. 
Even videos could be loaded onto CDs so you can watch it at your 
leisure later. Thus highly original work that goes against the 
mainstream or is not quite “in” with current fashions need not go 
unrecognized. Of course, in the future, as is happening now, 
even web pages themselves will be recognized as a multi-media 
work of art. 


dmittedly, there would be no “quality control” in this 

process. I have seen some rather shoddy “e-zines” that 

tead like teenage graffiti. Or writings get put out that 
don’t follow proper grammar, have poor spelling, and are sheer 
gibberish in terms of plot flow. For all you know, it might be the 
first drafts of a kid in grade school for his local creative writing 
class. It will be the ultimate in “vanity publishing.” 


So let the reader beware: You may have to spend a lot of time 
wading through the Net to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
feeling a little like an editor going through the slush pile. Every 
now and then, however, you will discover a real gem of original 
well-done writing that you will never find in the average mass-miar- 
ket bookstore. One way around this process would be to finda 
special web page where somcone reviews the work for you, then 
directs the work to your attention. Of course, you would need to 
feel a compatibility with the reviewer's judgment. 


The big question is: Ifa writer or other artist puts work on the 
Net, how would he/she get paid for it? You would need to givea 
potential reader just enough of a sample to hook the reader onto 
your work. There would have to be a form of electronic cash you 
could receive for the work. Or you could work it out so you can 
Teceive credit card payments. Another possibility is a writer 
might work through an “internet publisher” who takes a portion 
of your payments in exchange for giving it wide exposure and 


advertising 

on the Net; 

this may be 

worthwhile 

, because it 
always 

\ makes 
your 

\ \ work 

more 

rep- 

utable if someone 

else found it worthy and is promoting 

it instead of yourself. 


What's to stop someone from ripping it off completely and 
claiming to be you? Like program designers, you may have to go 
through elaborate lengths to prevent the work from being 
copied, so that it will self-destruct if the attempt is made. There 
is always a “common law” copyright that you can use, but if you 
are serious about it, you would need to register your work with the 
Library of Congress just as if it were an ordinary book. In the 
future, they may become evolved enough to accept electronic 
manuscripts or web pages. 


Or the artist will feel so strongly about public exposure or the 
message of the work, that he/she simply doesn’t care about mon- 
etary renumeration. In that case, the Web is theideal medium for 
you. As far as you’re concerned, if someone steals it and sells 
pirated copies then that would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen. 


he other thing is advertising: What if you went to all the 

trouble of creating a fantastic masterpiece of a web page 

containing your works — and no one ever logged into it? 
You have to somehow spread the word on the Web by registering 
it with lots of search engines, special interest web pages and list- 
serves, thinking of every possible keyword that might make a 
websurfer bump into you. It might get a bit discouraging if you 
had that work there for the whole world to read and you had a 
counter, noting that after a year only a hundred people had 
checked in. And half of those are friends who you told about it. 


Computers will need to be redesigned so it will be easy to 
load novel-length files. And they would have to be easier to read. 
There are designs where you would be able to turn thin screens so 
it would be like flipping through the pages of a book. A hand- 
held computer would probably do the job. Think of laying on 
the beach or on bed with a good computer-loaded novel. Per- 
haps you could even read the work on special transparent gog- 
gles with an audio file reading the words aloud or playing 
soundeffects on headphones. Then you could read a good book 
or even watch a video while going jogging or commuting to the 
office. 


here is no question that the Internet will revolutionize 

the distribution of ideas in a way the printing press did. 

Prior to the printing press, the distribution of ideas was 
controlled by the churches and feudal powers, passed down by 
monks meticulously scribbling copies of allowed books to be 
read by a distinct few. It was only after people could print their 
new notions about democracy that it came into existence. Who 
knows what repercussions this will have?) The Net gives an 
opportunity for a bunch of underground revolutionaries to 
whisper digital messages among themselves all over the world to 
create a New World Society. 


Of course, let’s hope the Powers That Be don’t take control of 
the Internet. This very moment Big Brother may be watching 


you, zooming in on certain keywords to create secret files on 
you, those you email to, and all those funny habits you have 
locked away in your personal closet. Beware — Someone Up 
There may senda nefarious virus to you one day that will gleefully 
munch on the digital data in your hard drive, erase all your ATM 
and credit cards, and cut off your phone service. 


(Note: If you want to see an example of a self-pub- 
lished work on the Net, you may check out the 
author's: "http://www. javanet.com/jbamberg/index.h 
tm”. One page there deals with some links to other 
self-published works. If you want to see a series 
of works, check out Yahoo's listings of e-zines or 
novels, which is a more complete listing than any 
other search engine I've seen.) 


FURTHER eREADINGS: 


POTENTIAL PUBLISHERS & WRITERS’ NETWORKS: 
Online Publishing - Profusion Search 
Yahoo! -Arts:Humanities:Literature:Magazines 
Writers’ Classifieds: Wanted Mind’s Eye Fiction! 
UPPINK: Small Press Publishers for New Authors 
Welcome to Online Originals 

ONLINE JOURNALISM: 
GLOW Magazine (Alternative Journalism) 
Free Speech TV (Net on TV?) 
Suck (Irreverent - Pokes fun at Internet) 
CRV News and Comments Menu 


ELECTRONIC MAGAZINES: 
State of unBeing WWW Page 
Yahoo! - Entertainment: Magazines: Literary 
Pure Fiction contents 
Essential Viewing - Ezines 


ECLECTIC/WEIRD: 
LEVITY 


New Civilization Network 
New Civilization Resources 
Conscious Presence 
IHurninated Writings 


Principia Discordia 
The Timothy Leary and Robert Anton Wilson Show 
Trajectories: The Journal of Futurism and Heresy 
abfackeln’s Book Marks (Weird Stuff) 
State of unBeing WWW Page 
Pope Membership Card 
Planet Queso... Prices so low, youll think I'm CRAZY! 
Thinly-Veiled Plug 
Karmageddon II. 
Links from 2.0.1.3. 
Deoxyribonucleic Autonomous Zone 
Anders Transhuman Page 
System Zero :: Entrance 
BigYellow 
Genesis of Eden 
Church of the SubGenius 
Bob Larson Fan Club Homepage - Beta version 
Bob’s Ten Commandments - Page 1 
Bob’s Ten Commandments - Page 2 
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Pear Bs-Presideant! clinton 


without any explanation. It was addressed to 
Ex-President Clinton from a Mr. Earl J. Bond- 
grasse of Wilmington, Vermont, and was in an 
envelope postmarked June 16th, 2004. (You should 
see the stamps!) As a public service, we've decid- 
ed to print the letter here in full: 


Dear Ex-President Clinton, 


Ihope this finds you and Monica well, basking in the glow of 
elder statesmanship. I’m sorry to intrude upon you at home, but 
I’ve got a chip to pick with you, sir, and the buck stops with you 
on this one. 


You know, I was with you nine years ago on this V-chip thing. 
It looked like a pretty nifty solution to the problem of violence on 
television back in the summer of 1995. When the Senate and the 
House passed the telecommunications bill with the V-chip provi- 
sion in 1996, I can only imagine your pride. 


At least you got SOMETHING through the gauntlet! 


By 1997 you were so pleased with the V-chip’s popularity that 
you proposed a variation on the V-chip to protect children from 
pornography on the internet. Of course, that was before any one 
of us had dealt with the reality of the V-chip in our day-to-day 
lives. 


Now, of course, we all know better. Technological solutions 
to morality problems always sound so simple; the reality has 
been, to say the least, disappointing. 


My first experience with the V-chip came about a year after 
TV sets began to be manufactured with the V-chip. My neighbor 
had invited a bunch of guys over to watch the hockey game on his 
brand-new television, only to have the game abruptly shut off 
during a particularly vicious face-off. You can imagine our con- 
sternation, which provoked more violence in that living room 
than I’ve ever seen on the ice. And it didn’t stop there: apparent- 
ly his wife had set the V-chip before leaving on vacation, and my 
neighbor didn’t have any idea how to reprogram the damned 
thing. Hell, he still doesn’t know how to set the clock on his VCR! 
Anyway, the divorce went through a year later. 


By then, I’d already shelled out about $150 for a V-chip 
encoded external cable decoder box. I shopped around fora less 
expensive option, but the retailer I bought it from said Ingram 
Entertainment had an exclusive deal on distributing the V-chip, 
and the prices were pretty well set. If my set had been cable-ready, 
it would have cost me a bit less than $100, but what the hell — it 
was the best we could do, under the circumstances. 


Between my wife and I, we figured out how to program the 
damned thing. Finally, peace of mind! 


Of course, our kids are much sharper than we are about these 
new-fangled technologies. In less than a month, they had figured 
out how to get around our programming, andin fact locked US out 
of our favorite programs for almost a week. 


After spending another $165 on a different V-chip encoded 
cable decoder box — which my son circumvented two days later 
— my wife and I bit the bullet and bought a new TV set with the 
latest V-chip model built in. 


The kids got around that one by the following evening. 


My wife and I subsequently worked with our attorney to draw 
up a simple one-page contract acknowledging our parental con- 
trol over their viewing habits, which we forced the children to 
sign in exchange for food. 


| 


As you can well imagine, this meant that the kids would 


——_— 
The following letter popped up at our offices 


never again reset the clock on the VCR, which has been flag 
“12:00” ever since. 

In the meanwhile, the TV programs got rougherand TOUghe: 
d lewder. 


the commercials lewder an 
Who would have believed it? Once the V-chip technolo 
began to enter American households, the level of sex and vio 
lence on daytime and prime-time programs escalated to unhs 
lievable extremes. I guess the V-chip led the producers to belie 
there was no further need for restraint. | 


Before my neighbor had his V-chip TY, I'd already witness! 
my first onscreen evisceration during a sports telecast. By th 
time I had begun my struggle with the V-chip, such gut-spillingnx 
old-hat, though the increasingly explicit sexual activity durin 
my wife's afternoon soaps had caught her offguard more ths 
once when the kids got home from school. And the Calvin Klér 
commercials — God, I still can’t get that image of that little girlanj 
that greyhound out of my head. I thought the V-chip was goin; 
to clean up the airwaves! 

And what about my neighbors who can't afford to buy intothi 
nonsense? 

Then came the Third Gulf War. During the first news broxi! 
cast, our set suddenly switched off. It had happened once betox 


during the news story about the Boston Food Riots last year, bu 
we thought that was some kind of a mistake. Little did we knoi 


Didn’t old Bob Dole argue against the V-chip, saying! 
pushed us “one step closer to government control of what west 
on television”? Or, in this case, what we CAN'T see on television 


Is this what you had in mind all along, Bill? 


Try as we might, we couldn’t reactivate our brand-new $260 
high-definition V-chip encoded monitor. Thank God ours 
was home from college. He couldn’t get around the govem 
ment'’s activation of the V-chip to block out all broadcast of Gui 
War III reports, but he did manage to remove the chip and setts 
the TV to recieve our old VCR's signal. 


Since then, we've dropped by another neighbor's home (thé 
never could afford a V-chip or V-chip TV set) every other night! 
catch the satellite broadcasts of the War. I remember my Grand 
father telling me how he and Grandma used to go toaneighbor 
house to watch Milton Berle before most people even owned atl 
set. I guess we're getting a little taste of how it was back then. 


So, Ex-President Clinton, I’ve enclosed an invoice, attachitt 
Ghotccopies of every receipt connected in any way with this g0 
a mned V-chip technology. Someone has to reimburse me! 

€ past five years of grief, and I reckon it’s you, Bill. 


; at Ma don’t get the check soon, you can deal with my attome 
Wek eve you and Monica know the man — he retired to Verm 
e Whitewater investigation concluded. 


I’ve added another $500 st 
to the invoice to financeanewTY 
one of those manufactured before February 1998. They've 


selling them at th 
Geasiertan dee local flea market for a couple weeks now, bi 


Hell, everybody seems to want one. 
Yours truly, 


oie, 


Earl J, Bondgrasse 


©1998 Spiderbaby Gralit 
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12) A thoroughly likeable guy with freck- @ 
by 5 alem Saloom © les and one eating habits, Jason is the 
ason Lowenstein grew up in @ 
Northampton, went to grade school ° 
in Northampton, and played music 
there until he left for 
Louisville KY in @ 
1993, where he now lives 
with his fiance and a 
pet pig. 


He's a member 
of the golden age of 
Indy rock here in the 


12) 
sort of person who would give you his last e 
condom on the night of the prom, but who 
wouldn't pick you up at the airport. © 
@ 


ies played at Shee- 

han's and Dieselmeat 
played the WW2 

club. You may have 

found him drinking 

beers and eating chips at 
Kingsley Ave. He may have 
been sitting next to Jay 
Mascis, a fat guy, a 
Smithie, and the 
skinny guy from 
Sonic Youth while 
he faughed to- 
wards a dement- 
ed guy who 
looked like Golem 
trying to get the 
Nintendo to work 
with the stolen TV set. 
He rocked the Baystate 
Hotel with the Ass Happy 
Root Cutters along with Eric 


— 
CNS Fe 


fd j 7 VPx 


Gaffney (rock genius at large), Jeff Py ® 
Halpin (Discs of Tron) and Mike Flood (fa- ‘ i 
mous Mike Flood) and | (singing crazy) af. , 
wearing clothes ne mom hauast him. Af. 2 Jason Lowenstein’s Sparkillepsy record- © 
terwards he gave me a tape of Pussy Ga- « ings arean artist's gift to himself. The sort e 
lore with the song Wait A Minute on it. ~ of rock-n-roll which saves lives. This music ° 
®@ doesn't lie to itself or to those who un- “ 
. Jason is well-known as a mes actee the @ derstand the rock-n-roll heart. . 
and Sebadoh, along with Westfield MA na- f ‘ 
tive Lou Barlow and (for the first eight or @ Jason and ae Sipe ort at . 
SO records) Northainpton townie Eric @ phone, fax and e-mail to create 
Gaffney e month-in-the-making interview. There were © 
i e 
ie & 
© 9 
® 6 


GSON |_OWENSTEINS 


POrKILLEPSY 


Salen Savery 


APRIL/1993 


. @ 


many technical screw-ups but in the end 
all our diddling paid of. Here’s the prod- 
uct of our coming together: 


J: Fuck you Salem, | just drove all the 
way across town to get this stupid little 
drum part for 
my bass 
drum and 
listened to 
some mul- 
let-head 
talk out 
his ass 
about PA. 
gear just to 
hear him- 
self talk to 
this other 
guy who 
seemed into 
it. | stood there 
until some older 
asshole freak guy 
who was playing 
shitty blues licks 
on an expen- 
sive, terrible- 
sounding 
gultar started 
talking to me 
about how the 
store is slow this 
time of year but 
come next month and 
into like March, business 
would be booming. t was 
going to buy some other shit but 
| sat it on the counter and said, “Thanks 
anyways,” to the mullet-head guy, who 
wouldn't even look up from a piece of Paper 
that he was surely filling to the margins with 
more bullshit for his buddy to enjoy tater. 
When the door closed | decided to waste 
some more energy and muttered to myself, 
“Fucking waste of time,” and took off in the 
truck. ° 


S: Sparkillepsy is Indy rock, what is it to 
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you? 


J: It's independent alright, it's independent of any influence on 
anyone because not much of the shit | do on four track makes it 
out of the basement. The music that | make by myself doesn’t de- 
serve a name because it doesn't really need one until | make some- 
thing that needs a name, like a record or try and play a show. | 
want things to just fall out of me in some form onto the tape with 
the idea that maybe I'll make them more perfect later if they‘re worth- 
while, but the second step rarely occurs. My tapes are filled with 
unfinished, barely listenable scraps of song ideas loosely wrapped 
in pot smoke and antisocial behavior, my most interesting work. 


S: Could you describe the attitude and/or the colorful aspects 
of the process of recording Sparkillepsy? 


J: The attitude is this: You climb up out of your chair and hit 
record; repeat if necessary. 


S:R. Pollard of GBV called you a“Lou Barlow wannabee’ in a re- 
cent magazine article. Would you like to say something to him and 
his followers? 


J: Followers huh? Is there a cult? Let me say this first, 1 said to 
an Austrailian interviewer once a couple of years ago that | thought 
he (R. Pollard) sang in an English accent. | guess that he (R. Pollard) 
saw it and got really pissed off. Apparently the guy (R.Pollard) has- 
n't got much of a sense of humor about himself and couldn't deal 
and took it really personally (perhaps he is a fan of mine), and began 
to speak publicly against me, It was relayed to me that in Boston 
last year at a GBV show he said to the crowd, “Jason Loewenstein 
is an asshole,” and now | hear this about me being a Lou Barlow 
wannabee. | assume that this comment is fueled by the same de- 
fensive, reactionary position that might be an asset on the basket- 
ball court, but in real life being defensive and reactionary does nothing 
but hold you back from the pure consclousness that every man pos- 
sesses, and must get in contact with to achieve real creativity. Any- 
thing less is a waste of time and energy. If you are going to try and 
defend everything anybody says about you that isn’t positive you 
are going to have to do a lot of fighting. And for Christ sake every- 
body else thinks the guy is a genius, who cares if | don’t? It sounds 
like a frustrated position to be in to want everybody In the world 
to like you, and | wish Mr. Pollard much success in his personal life 
and public endeavors. To answer the question finally (sort of), 1 don't 
wannabee Lou Barlow OR Robert Pollard. 


S: Do you like picnics? 
J:1 like picnics. | don’t like carrying food-covered garbage to 
my car and leaving the unwanted food and rubbish in there to bake 


with the windows rolled up tight in the heat of a summer sun, and 
the next time you get in your car it smells like fucking cheeseburgers. 


S: Besides Sparkillepsy do you have any other creatures you're 
working on, even something like a garden or bug collection? 


J:When I'm not doing something musical | move so slowly and 
sit so still that it resembles a trance-like state In which | remain until 
boiling water is poured into my favorite glass, which breaks Into a 
million pieces and | wake from the trance. Never knowing | was in 
one to begin with. | also like to experiment with the control | have 
over my vehicle at different speeds. 


S: So you have a record deal with Communion now? 


J: have been to dinner with some of their A&R people when } 
flew out to L.A. to discuss my publishing deal, and have agreed to 
take a tour of their facilities with my management people to see if 
everything down there is shipshape, and see if they can do for me 
what they promise. | don’t know what I'm going to do about them, 
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I've got a lot of paperwork to look over. | may have to hire a sec- 
ond lawyer before | can figure out what company to go with for 
my next experiment. 


S: When did you start making this music? 


J:i started making music on a four track when | got a four track. 
In like 1990, Lou’s four track went apeshit and he tried to fix it, 
which didn’t work. Eric [Eric Gaffney of Sebadoh, who started the 
band with Lou Barlow] brought it over to my house in a brown 
paper bag and it was completely disassembled. | put it back to- 
gether and did a lot of unskilled screwing around with it and got 
three tracks to work. For awhile. 


5: Of all the music you've made, how do the Sparkillepsy record- 
ings stand as music you'd trust to sing off to the world beyond? 


J: They are as yet completely untested in the public domain. 
| won't know until | have the experience 


S:lf there was a rock and roll Olympics and you were the Judge, 
who'd win? : 


J: Captain Beefheart — Gold. Harry Partch — Silver. The Frogs 
— Bronze. 


S:Why do you make this music? 


J: Because the sun comes up and stays there for several hours 
a day, hanging there in the sky taunting me to get up and do some- 
thing. When | get up | don't really know what to do until | begin 
to make the sounds happen, and then music flows from my loins 
like water. 


S: What's music to you? 


J: Music is your little bed of nails to sleep on, your little cozy 
corner. 


S: What's your favorite thing to do? 


: J; Drive around Kentuckiana in my truck, out on weirdo patrol 
in the south end of Louisville and looking for a thrilling scene in 
the trailer parks. 


Ss: You used to live in Northampton but you've moved to 
Louisville, Kentucky. How do you compare the two places? 


J: | moved to Kentucky because there was something weird 
about the place and its people that | couldn't explain. | wanted 
to find out. | still don’t know what it is. A lot of the natives spend 
a speck of time of their adolescence in a place called a “State Hos- 
pital.” In Kentucky there are honorable people left to tell you when 
you aren't making much sense, and that saying crazy shit ain't a 
crime but maybe you oughtta cool it awhile. In Northampton peo- 
ple really couldn't tell you if you weren't making any sense be- 
cause they weren't listening to you anyways. Lots of self-involved 


people who have no real sense of their own identity to be involved 
in. 


S:What's the weather like in Louisville? 
J:it's hot in the summer and it snows in the winter. 
S:Any gay people in Louisville? 


J: think my shrinkis gay. And I think I'm in love with him/her. 
S:Gay rights? 
J:They are sight. 


S:Ok, | have these questions, like word association — you answer 
them however, there are no rules. Ready? Let's go! 


Continued on page 16 


S:Sexy naked women. 


by Dave Burruto 


he music of the Big Bad Bollocks is big, brash, and 

brazen rock. The veteran Valley quartet is currently on 

a roll. Playing big venues, generating big news, and bang 

ing on the door of big-time success, the Bollocks are ready 
to break out. 


The Bollocks formed in 1989 around lead singer and slightly larger 
than life persona Johnny Allen, a British expatriate hailing from the 
mountains of Northern England between Manchester and Sheffield. It 
was in those hills,and the many 
pubs in the small burgs that 
dot the landscape, where 
Allen fostered his love of all V 
things Celtic. Luckily for Allen, 
however, his coming of age 
also coincided with the 
peak of punk. With those 
two distinct musical genres 
rattling around in‘his brain 
Allen popped over the pond 
and landed in the Valley in 1981. 


decade had passed while living in the 

states that he decided to finally make the tran- 
sition from floor to stage. “| was a slow learner. It 

took me ‘til | was thirty-something to actually » 
say,“Oh well, I'm a guy who's made to get up on 
stage and play a guitar and be ranting and rav- 
ing.” And that’s how it started, says Allen. 


The Bollocks started slowly, originally per- 
forming as a duo and drawing from a broad- 
ranging repertoire of cover songs for their per- 
formances. From the beginning, however, their 


rock band, or some strange rockabilly fusion 
hold of the reigns of the band and found his 
like Eddie Cocker, the old style. It was f 
tO- 
Punk, rockabilly, and Irish drinking 
going on that basis and I’ve been writing stuff ever since.” 
and tin whistle, Paul Scarpino on guitar, Bob Richards on drums, and 
of the pubs and in to rock venues. 
Rock,named forthe 19th century execution site near Allen’s hometown 


music was just curious enough to raise a few 
eyebrows. At times they were a “Celtic” band, a 
depending upon where and when they played. 
That quickly changed when Allen firmly took 
Voice. “Right at the beginning it was duo. 
We were performing rockabilly songs 
mix and match you know, it was all” 
kinds of stuff thrown together. 
songs, just because | happen tolikelrish drinking songs. Then | 
i started writing stuff within two or three months and getit 
Soon after,the Bollocks madethe leaptoaquartetadding drums and 
bass. The current lineup Includes Johnny Allen on vocals, squeezebox 
ErnieWilson on bass. With the added instrumentation the band tookon 
anew demeanor, developing their own unique style, and stepping out 
Throughout the early ‘90s the band garnered limited success 
regionally and managed to release one CD In 1991, Hanged at Gibbett 
in England. Although the CD did not launch the band into the stratos- 
Phere it did allow them to establish a beachhead in the Boston market, 
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b 
Allen had always been an avid 5 i 
music fan but it wasn’t until nearly a 


y-OAA- 
The Big Bad Bollocks are certainly no punkband but they do have the 
raw energy of punk. Their music is raucous, rough,and really very comi- 


cal. In short, their music is fun and easily accessible, even to the humor 
impaired. 


culminating in a headlining spot at the now defunct Ratskellar night- 
club. In the two years since that show the band has found new focus and 
a larger fan base. 


“| think we turned the corner because we realized we could do 
something we hadn't realized before and that’s play real rock clubs. We 
always played more low-key types of venues and the first time we actu- 
ally played in what | would term as a real rock n’ roll club was when we 
played the Rat,”says Allen.“And whatit did to us asa band was galvanize 
us. It made us work harder. And then we did a couple of other clubs like 
that, in hardcore rock clubs and now we feel really at home in that 
scene.” 


In the past two years the band has finally found their place and 
audience. Last spring the Bollocks released their second CD, Where the 
Beef Meets the Sea (reviewed in our February issue), displaying 

their matured craft. Their music is truly an 

interesting blend of punk and hardcore sprin- 
kled with Celtic folk. The songs on the albumare 
short bursts of Allen's ranting, set atop peculiar 
progressions of pop-guitar and atin whistle. 


“We've been described as “the Clancy Brothers 
meet the Clash.” | think! would describeitas frantic. 


We have the greatest power of any punk band even 
though we're not really a punk band,"says Allen. 


“All of my songs are stories usually about misadventures due to 
alcohol or reminisces of misadventures due to alcohol. That's not to say 
they’re about alcohol but they tend to be about what happens when 
alcohol is introduced and you don't have your wits about you,” says 
Allen. 


While the Bollocks are known for their rowdy, alcohol-fueled 
bursts, on stage they are also known for their blending of Celtic 
folk and hard rock, a unique fusion has gained them audiences rang- 
ing from punk, hardcore and ska, to those looking to hear an Irish 
jig. Such a broad range has helped the band enormously but at 
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{ ©1998 Mediocre Concepts Unlimited 


r © really play and does 
@ here with expertise 
-~ and vehemence, 
~ makes Come On Over a powerful statement 
© from one of the area's most accomplished play- 
© ers. The*Commish’ delivers the goods. 


© —— (Uncle Dummy’s World Records, POB 172, 
© Vernon, VT 05354) 


- Meathook Williams 
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ForeElGN OBJECTS 
NOT TOO COOL 


Dino Records 


rT the Foreign Objects 
virtuoso Jimmy “Commisioner” Gordon with were far from the 
his new album Come On Over. Having cut his .. most popular local band of their era (1979- 
teeth playing with Jerry Lee Lewis years ago 1981). Theirs were the days when Hamp tubbies 
and more recently with the likes of JJ Cale, “ were still grumbling about the demise of Fat, 
Bonnie Raitt, and NRBQ, Gordon is something © -Clean Living,and the Valley's other connections 
of a legend in the area. ra) tothe duppier sounds of the early'70s. The pop- 
; ularsonicstyle at Rahar's (located in whatis now 
As adept on cromatic as well as diatonic © La Cazuela) was new wave, whether coughed 
harp playing, he offers up.som really fing BILES i up by the blubby electronics of the Scientific 
onthis album. Launching the discls the title cut @ Americans or the dullard pop of the Elevators. 
written by the team of Dan Penn and Spooner @ The Foreign Objects were a band apart from 
Oldham (I'm Your Puppet, Do Right Man) and fea- both theecamibe: 
tures cromaticruns thatwill remind youofearly © : : 
Stevie Wonder, Up next is the old Stick McGee © Their heritage was that of the garage — 
tune “Drinkin Wine Spo-dee-o-dee” with _ from ‘60s thugs such as the Sonics, through to 
NRBQ’s Terry Adams tickling the ivories (ashe — the pre-punk teen damage of eh ee 
does throughout the album). Gordonsingsina © right on into the junk culture mania of t! wa 
Unique, smoky voice at times somewhat @ mos and the simple-spoken truths o - 
ylanesque, other times growling, but almost Ramones. The Foreign Objects ware apiece. 
always soul-drenched, There’s some interest- _ this tradition. Their riffs were plain, nea 
ing and unusual back-up vocals on “On the © true. Their lyrics blended aoe: 0 ses ie 
Street’that give the song a delightfull off-kilter @ shows like Combat with defenses s pro aft 
0nd. Willie Dixon's “Crazy Mixed Up World” @ alwrestling and jokes about psyc eben 
Conjures up the ghost of Little Walter. And, of .. Inthe pr ac arr a a eR 
Course,alter-ego Uncle Dummy isonhandwith _ started to recycle itsel th cute secs ae 
amy Hawaiian lap steel on several tracks. © CDreissues,andevena i y' se 
One of my faves is the haunting original ballad @ £d Wood for Cee it mapper ies Pe 
« tter Place.” Good marks also forthe closer @ this sorta stuff straight. he te: rete 
| Love You “again featuring some great the Foreign Objects to reso! t a Sb 
harmony work. “Rose In The Garden’ is amel- _ tance that would envelop a similar ban 


loge Country piece that wouldn't have sounded © days. . ; 
bang: Place on Dylan's Nashville Skyline. The ® The Foreign Objects were just playing the 
ee Outstanding and the sound quality is @ inda music they dug and braying lyrics about 
hears £0: And when was the last time you © stuff that was considered to be beneath con- 
— preening? tempt by many of their contempories. Because 

their motives were pure, the newly-issued CD of 
3s 


JIMMY CORDON 
COME ON OVER 


Uncle Dummy’s World Records 


Bor the Brattleboro 
area comes harmonica 
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A glorious, upbeat CD froma guy who can 


@ 


— _ a 


© their damn-near-entire-works, 
© Not Too Cool, shows that their 
© efforts have not been compro- 
mised by time. It's tough to 
temporally place the material 
© onthisdisk,just as itis for work by 
@ the Modern Lovers or Half Japanese. 
© This shit could've been recorded almost 
ps anywhere, at any time over the last coupla 
“ decades. Its beautiful stupidity and basicthump 
© havea primitive modernity that has never really 
@ been part of any identifiably hip stream. This 
lends the album an aesthetic weight that its cre- 
ators probably never imagined as they recorded 
the 24 great songs on this CD. But there ya go. 


Not Too Cool is a classic. Enjoy it. Enjoy it 
today. 


(Dino Records, POB 802, Northampton, MA 
01061) 


- Byron Coley 


fay mason 


OlWSouls Day 


RAY MASON BAND 
OLD SOULS DAY 


Wormco 
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w people have worn 
= more musical hats or 
endured as long at the forefront of music in 
® the area as Ray Mason. As well as fronting his 
© own outfit he was an integral part of Valley 
legends Yankee Rhythm Band, and now is one 
of the Lonesome Brothers (reviewed in our 
February issue). 


. His latest release, Old Soul’s Day, is 3 
® delightful amalgam of the various genres Ray 
@ plays so well. The disc commences with the 
@ tongue-in-cheek “Holes In Your Liver" which is 

reminiscent of The Band In their heyday. The 

very funky and upbeat “When She Walks By” 
® follows and is one of the catchiest tunes here, 


=) 


(0) ® 
managing to sound at once sixties and right @ wrought production along with Lord’s sugar @ 
now. : : sweet vocals gives the record an overall effect 

dangerously close to the musical equivalent of 
© eating a pound of marzipan washed down by a 12) 
© bottle of Vermont maple. oO 


As well as being a multi- instrumentalist 
(the only other player present on all cuts is 
drummer Frank Marsh), Mason is blessed with 
one of the most recognizable voices in music © Working against the negatives is Lordand O 
today. And he's a great tunesmith to boot. @ Saloman’s excellent songwriting. Most songs @ 
“Wilson Rd.,” the album's only instrumental, ° on Got No Shadow are populated by a believ- 
features keyboardist/producer Jim Weeks on ~ able cast of Gen-X characters lost in life, love 
vibes. Fellow Lonesome Bro’ Jim Armenti © and relationships. But even the love-gone- 
lends some fine fiddling on several cuts, @ wrong of “Lights Are Changing,” the clever O 
notably “You're 19...” a cajun rocker with a @ country-tinged “Throng of Blowtown,” or the © 
great a capella intro. The other Lonesome — equally sharp Jayhawks-y “Some Jingle Jangle © 
Brother, steel guitar wizard Doug Beaumier, ~ Morning,” can’t entirely save the album from 
livens up “Drain” with an almost western swing © the suffocating atmosphere present through- 
feel. Ex Scud Mountain boys Stephen © out. Comparisons to the checkered careers of 
Desauliers and Bruce Tull are both on boardas .. fellow Bostonians Evan Dando and Juliana Hat- 
are guitarist Tom Shea and vocalist Cheri — field seemimportantto note. 

Knight. Shea's biting lead on “Potions” makes o 


it one of my favorite tracks. The title cut is 2 © iq chadgwwill beliked or disliked In direct cor- 


Fae i Chale eed Out Of Town.” Joining © relation with what the listener thinks of the 

ae ee ES aeons Be seers © movie Singles. I'm not sure why, but it seems 

. this album and Cameron Crowe's perky grunge 

flick have a lot in common. As for me, both are 

pleasant diversions but they lack the bite that 

O liftthem out of run-of-the-mill mediocrity. Dis- 
© appointingly ordinary but not dreadful. 


Maybe I'm wrong but | have a feeling Got 


Final verdict? A fine effort from one of the 
Valley's best and most abiding talents. Don't 
miss this one. 


(Wormco, POB 266, Northampton, MA 
01061; www.wormco.com) 


- Stuart Bloomfield 
- Meathook Williams 
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MARY LOU LORD 
GOT NO SHADOW 


(Sony/Work) 
4 her move to the big @ least a week is gonna have at least one story @ 


DAVIID IHOILMIES 
LET'S GET KILLED 


Go! Discs/1500 Records 


A\ nyone who's been to 
4 \\New York City for at 


SBOSe@OeeGCTDePOGHGFOGQOSHEHHOCHHOAHOAD 
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about one of the city’s inhabitants, be it the © 
fav daughter has gone in for an overhaul. Lord's _ guy in the subway selling pennies for a dollar 
major label debut is a marked change from her ~ or maybe about the smoky mobster type who 
earlierworkontheKillRockStarslabel.Goneisthe © overturned his table in rage late night at the 
raw quirky folk-pop of Martian Saints that @ corner cafe. Love it or leave it, you've gotta @ 
reflected her roots as Cambridge street per- ... admit the Big Apple's where the freaks be. @ 
former;inits placeis Alt-rock Lite (patentpend- || tugtmes knows this. So for this Irish D's @ 
ing). On Got No Shadow, the music is agreeably second full-length disc, he decided 

engaging, but also utterly forgettable. a 2 eee Novtake aim 

microphone to the streets of the Big Shitty 


Produced and co-written by Bevis Frond’s ® and record whatever/whoever he found. Then 
Nick Saloman, Lord has definitely made “the @ Holmes fused these sample interviews and @ 
studio album,” she’s always wanted to make. » various clatter and pitter-patter into a patch- @ 
The standard rock stock (guitar, bass, drums) is _ work of funky techno beats. Killed plays like a OQ 
employed to back Lord on mostall tracks, mak- ~ hep Nationa! Public Radio documentary of 
ing for a stiflingly comfortable feel. The over- © NYC various and wandering souls; songs 
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leagues, Harvard Square's 
@ 


Surfaced at the 


Swervedrivar were 
these peers; 


sounding like a series of vignettes joined 
together by the common city-life setting. 


However, Killed doesn't really set out totell 
much of a coherent story; Holmes is more 
about laying grooves than waxing poetic 
Leading with the sassy grind of"My Mate Paul” 
the album wastes no time in getting to the 
dancefloor, mixing warm bass riffs and fuzzy 
piano samples. The giddy “Gritty Shaker’ Is 
introduced by the ramblings of a wigged-out 
astrologer; slowly the beats increase, snaking 
slowly in and out of car horns and squealing 
breaks. “Freaknik” bristles with a perky disco 
kinetics, while the excellent “Caddell Returns’ 
threads sampled choral harmonies together 
with rubbery 70's guitar cheez and hip-hop 
rhythms. Complaints are minimal; the album 
could be refined, trimmed a bit and have clean- 
er production (some of the muddy DIY ethic’s 
could be sharpened). 


Like his cohorts in the latest techno wave 
(DJ Shadow, Bentley Rhythm Ace, Roni Size), 
Holmes is pushing the boundaries of dance 
steadily outward. Killed paves the way for 
greater things. As for now, it looks as if Holmes’ 
summer vacation in the city has paid off. 


- Stuart Bloomfield 


SWERVEDRIVER 
99TH DREAM 


(Zero Hour) 


f at first you don't suc- 
ceed... try, try, try, try,and 
try again. When will this band get the recogni- 
tion it so well deserves? After two superb 
albumsin the early’90s (Raise and Mezcal Head) 
went largely ignored, they were unceremoni- 


@ ously dropped by A&M. The band floundered 


labelless, resurfacing in‘95 with the edgy Ejec- 
co Seat Reservation on import-only Creation. 
w, three years later Swervedriver are backon 


the up-and-coming indie, Zero Hour, for anoth- 
er stab at fame and fortune. 


For the unfamiliar, Oxford’s Swervedrivet 
same time as a glut of Brit 


ra me Pop (Lush, Ride, Curve, Chapter 
ASrog, My Bloody Valentine) crossed the 


Unfairly lumped together, 


alwaysa little different from 
rougher, seedier, and decidedly 


oO 
less pretty. Led by dueling guitars overloaded fo) 
with a floor of effects pedals and Adam 
Franklin’s nasally vocals, Swervedriver was and 
remains the most‘rock & roll’of the lot. 


The demo tracks were all recorded after he 
“made it"so production values are high. But it’s 
always interesting to follow the development 
of songs that made such an impact on popular 

The opening title cut is prime Swervedriv- © musk a world Gver. The\demeiot ous ef ong 
er;"99th Dream’ buckles and warbles underlay- © Allman's most venerable tunes, “Melissa,” is 


ers of distorted guitar and crashing drums as © ner We it’s first appearance since the 
Franklin coos and whines, “You know that I've . [0ng-deleted Duane And Greg LP. As you would 


always loved yaaa..."sneering the last word into v4 Pee his major hits like "Midnight Rider“and 
anacerbic bray. The album thatfollowsisslight- © 'S Not My CrossTo Bear”are included. 

ly brighter than their previous output, perhaps © But it’s the rarities that really bowled me 
answering the question... What happens toa © over. The old gospel standard, “Will The Circle 
shoegazer who gets too much California sun- _. Be Unbroken,” on which Allman accompanies 
shine? 99th Dream is filled with solidtrackssuch — himselfonacoustic guitar,exudes so much feel- 
as“You've Sealed My Fate,"with Franklin sound- © ing that swear the hairs on the back of my neck 
ing like a mix between Radiohead’sThom Yorke @ snapped to attention. He seems as at home on 
and, strangely enough, former American Music @ guitarashe does on keyboards. And that voice! 
Club leader, Mark Eitzel, Later, the quietly ram- 
bling Zepplinesque “Expressway” successfully 
transforms into a spacey blues trip. 


In short, this is essential stuff for any music 
fan. All of It sounds as fresh as the day it was 
recorded. And it’s reasonably priced. All that 
AND the bag of chips. 


- Meathook Williams 


There are some let-downs though. “Stellar 
Caprice’ is just plain lazy, the Oasis-psyche“In © 
My Time” feels rather trite and unfocused, and @ 
the closer “Behind the Scenes...” lacks the fiery 
punch the band is capable of. However,overall, 
99th Dream shows Swervedriver as a band 
that’s stayed true to their original sound, yet © 
managed to stay fresh and intriguing. 


- Stuart Bloomfield 


IDA 
TEN SMALL PACES 


Simple Machines 


remarkably subtle 
AS complex album, 
© Ten Small Paces warms With age as the un- 
ONE MORE TRY: THE ANTHOLOGY ® derstated elegance of the album blossoms 
Capricon with repeated listens. A moody record in the 
best sense of the word, not simply an exer- 
HH: often called one of ® ¢i<4 in dour gloominess, but an album with 
the greatest white » . |.<+ range of emotional power. At one mo- 
blues singers in history. He is, of course, actually @ ment fragile and delicate, at another tough 
one of the greatest... period. And Capricom has and world-weary, and at still another play- 
Pulled all the stops out for this retrospective col- @ ful and sexy.. Ida seems capable of ex- 
lection One More Try: The Anthology. There 2 @ pressing so much within the simplest of song 
demos, outtakes, and even hotjams like We ae © frameworks. 
version of “Wasted Words” with Berry Oakley, é, ; 
Buddy Miles and Johnny Winter. (Actually, this sd Idaisa nee La ae ap dese 
version was recorded live with jazz bassist Ron @ and husband, E - e a stole ta 
Carter. White perhaps being the greatest jez @ Littleton. The pa r tra ryder swe - 
Player of our time, it was felt that his style wasn't. playing rhythm Be an * Ladle eaee 
compatable with the song and Oakly over- castooally. WE ieee is - ae ed 
dubbed in the studio shortly thereafter). The ® as well as slipping + pe sinha beats 
interplay between Winter and Oakley is awe- © random Caer eaichatl La ie ae 
some,if not spooky. Thisis almost reason enough @ Littletons : ions St HOP 
to buy this disc, but there is so much more. Karla Schickele on bass. 


S®Oeoooo Oeoecdoode 


GREGG ALLMAN 


@ 

© Ten Small Paces, their third release, Ida has 
.. become a tightly knit bunch, sensitive to one 
be: another's playing, sharing of the songwrit- 
e ing credits, and respectful of each other's 
© varying talents. 


8 Ida's power lies in their ability to distill 
© a song to it’s purest elements. The careful- 
@ ly instrumented songs like the sadly plead- 
e ing “Shoe-in’ feel like skeletons, as dusty and 

- frail as the sentiment of the lyrics contained... 
© “We'll make time for coffee/! know the caffeine 
© makes you sad/ But just this once will you do 
@ it forme." Or when the band chooses a cover 
_. like Brian Eno's “Golden Hours,” Mitchell's gor- 
* geous wispy vocals find new strength in lyrics 
© Eno hides in his original version. 


wd Other highlights include a soaring and 
© breezy take on Neil Young's “Everybody 
© Knows This Is Nowhere,” paring sweetly har- 
@ monizing vocals with Littleton’s gnarly gui- 
e tar. Later, the band scores again on the 

sobering “Poor Dumb Bird,” with the coolly 
& distant vocals of Schickele, the band’s newest 
® member, in the forefront. The two closers 
© are simply amazing. First,a humming gauzy 
_. warmth engulfs Littleton’s love song,“Dream 
™ Date,” that crescendos with a searing guitar 
© solo. Then, the rusty 4-track“Capo” smolders 
© with it’s delicious record industry barbs:“They 
always want you to pull the shit from outta the 
sky/ Give out some more/ It’s such a steal/They 
only want you to market the way that you feel.” 


Ten Small Paces is a rare and intimate 
gem of an album from a band coming into 
© their prime. 


0@e6 6 


- Stuart Bloomfield 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 
THE CORNERS OF 
THE MOUTH 


(Bubble Core) 
I ere’s an intriguing 
cause to fight for: The 
School of Sound is a non-profit organization 
based in Colorado. It’s a collective of ‘Sound 
© Healers’ that attempt to use the healing pow- 
@ ers of music and sound. They educate both 
e the sick and the healthy on the soothing 
effects of noise on mental and physical illness- 
es. Corners is a double disc benefit album for 
® this New Age-y association. Contained here is 
@ avast (slightly too inclusive) sampling of some 
e of today’s most interesting experimentalist 


outfits. 
& 


@eecoeocesoes 


New Age benefactors aside, there ain't a 

John Tesh or Yanni in the bunch of artists co!- 
lected here. The album floats all over the 
® Brainrock map, taking cuts from the likes of 


ff 


90@e0@8@ GC R89 eageggeses 


@ 
eclectic eccentrics such as Germany's ambient © 
masters Oval, the New York based Mice Parade 
or Britain's E.A.R. squad (lead by one of experi- 
mental rocks pioneers, Sonic Boom). While 
somewhat unstructured (as most various.O 
artists releases tend to be), Corners offers an © 
excellent primer for anyone interested in 
fleshing out current avant garde envelope- 
pushers. 

oO 


10) 
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In the past many of the artists contribut- 
ing have delved into darkly oppressive sound 
passages on their own releases, Corners 
attempts to steer into more relaxing waters. A 
surprisingly accessible album from a handful 
of typically difficult artists; also to a surprising- 
ly enjoyable result. Highlights come early, 
most from the first half of the 80-minute trip. 
The Mouse On Mars opener, “Funkytiste,” a 
gently gurgling loop of mothy guitar ear 
candy, ranks as one of the group's finest; while 
Seefeel's “Filter Dub” and the Moby/Voodoo 
Child collaboration, “Frog,” both venture into 
groovy dub dance patterns. Later, E.A.R.'s 
“Orpheus” impresses, sounding like a filtered 
recording of a dozen modems rattling around 
the belly of a pirate ship. 


Some of the tracks are unnecessary 
(Scanner’s orchestral addition is dull; border- 
ing on annoying, as is the Dylan Group's piece, 
which sounds as if someone's been listening 
to too many Meredith Monk records), but the 
remaining quality material outshines these © 
lows. A swell album for loungin’ in a tub... © 
whether it'll soothe away aches and pains is @ 
another question. 


- Stuart Bloomfleld 
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Kenny's first effort Ledbetter Heights o 
showed him to be a man with feeling as well © 
as technique. Trouble Is... dispels all doubts 


© about this and marks his maturing talent with © 


a substantial album. And I'm not the only one @ 
who thinks that way. Shepherd's deeply excel- roy 
lent group is joined here by no less than 


’ Double Trouble (Vaughn's longtime band) © 
© themselves. Also on the roster is blues harp © 


virtuoso James Cotten, never sounding better. @ 


The disc slips into gear with “Slow Ride,” @ 
which isn't so slow, but it’s a ride nonetheless. © 
Awash in trippy, mesmerizing guitar riffs, it 
pulls you right along. Showcasing lead vocal- 
ist Noah Hunt,“True Lies” offers up the memo- 
rable line “Someone has been sleeping in my @ 
bed, cause this room don't smell like you and &, 
me.” Hunt is a formidable vocalist sometimes _ 
sounding a bit like Living Color’s Corey Glover. ® 
“Blue On Black” is a smokey rock ballad with @ 


from Shepherd. (My prediction is that this 
song will wind up recieving the most airplay 
from this CD; it’s every bit as classic and mov- © 
ing as, say,“Freebird.”) @ 


Every Jimi Hendrix song has been cov- O 
ered ad nauseum over the years, but “I Don't @ 
Live Today” is possibly my favorite to date. It's © 
truly inspired and | think old Jimi would 
heartily approve. The style is not aped but © 
suitably gives a bow to it’s origins. But it's @ 
Shepherd's own style displayed with great @ 
gusto. And remember Jimi covered a few 
numbers too, from the Troggs to Dylan. And e 
speaking of Dylan, his “Everything Is Broken” © 
makes the songlist here as well. James © 
Cotten’s intro on “(Long) Gone” reminds us of 
why this veteran performer is still sought out 
for sessions... at least for a lucky few. He truly 
wails on the ol’ “Mississippi saxophone.” © 
“Somewhere, Somehow, Someway” is as @ 
strong a rocker as anyone could wish for and 
once again features the redoubtable Hunt. ss 
Joined by backup singers Stephanie Spruill © 
and Patricia Hodges, “| Found Love (When | @ 
Found You),” is a powerful, anthemic love © 


© song. 


@ 
Kenny makes his guitar sputter, slam, and 


stretch throughout this heavy blues-rock mix- 


byt 


rage.ant fury 


STEEL PULSE 
RAGE AND FURY 


Mesa 


he first reggae mega 
group that wasnt 
Jamaican (by birth anyway) was the UK's Steel 
Pulse. And 23 years after forming they're stilla 


© jangly guitar underpinnings and a worthy solo @ major force on the reggae scene. Apowertrioin 


the traditional sense, they are: David Hinds an 
lead guitar and vocals, Selwyn Brown on key: 
boards and vocals, and Steve Nisbett on drums 
and, yes, vocals, Hinds’ lead vocals are immed- 
ately recognizable as is their harder-than- 
dancehall sound. The band now tours and 
records with an expanded eight piece outfit 
featuring a killer horn section. 


Their newest release, Rage And Fury, proves 
that these consummate musicians have only 
improved with age. This is cutting edge reggae 
that also displays that other thing Steel Pulseis 
SO good at: political commentary. Having been 
a major player in that exciting combination of 
punk and reggae called the "rock against 
racism" movement during the late 70's and 
early 80's, the anger seems not to have abated 
one iota. There's even a spiffy remake of the 
classic "Ku Klux Klan," which topped the charts 
more than two decades ago. "Black And Proud, 
"Settle The Score,” and "The Real Terrorist,” take 
up where that one left off. 


Pissed they may be, but this music has? 
hauntingly beautiful side to it as well. Perhaps 


my favorite, the opening track, "Emotional Pris: 
oner,” has the superb harmonies Steel Pulse’s 
rightly renowned for. If you aren't listening "0 
the lyrics, this album sounds quite joyful. 8u! 


E SHEPHERD © ture. Trouble Is... stands out asa triumph for © the spirit of rastafarian protest comes through 
KEN NY WAYN S @ Shepherd, and for rock n’roll as well. © loud and clear on most of the songs. 
TROUBLE IS... ® - Meathook Williams (o) There are a couple of non-political nul 
Revolution @ © bers here including the only (as aras|knowol 
j i 9 © ) @ T€9gae version of "Brown Eyed Girl," the oldVa 
Sos Hh Bey aa = GEE é Morrison hit, and it comes off withouta hitch. “| 
Bike h : Spy... (No Stranger To Danger)" is a great tune 
Waugin comelisats back tele nas tea” nee © with lilting, catchy rhythms, and Gamble 2"4 
dearth of players ue! Herta his re: Hotes <eurgaccicraee Pah oe 
and by extension that of Vaughn's own guid- ? ¢ 
ing ste Jimi Hendrix. Many of these folks are @ 8 bey Ess Bs ao ae 
i it’ j as oO 
quite good, but it’s not just chops. To really ® @ le and beeen ee ee: . 
shine, and in the bargain create a style of your @ ® that the band's work in this area stand right 


own, you absolutely must have emotion. ° 


8 
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AFTERSHOCK ° o MURPHYS 
LETTERS e ; DO OR DIE 
Life Sentence Records © e Hellcat 
: ; , ; f the fastest rising bands in th 
GS erin neal own terior ° CATCHTHIRTEEN > O=:: fardcsrelscenevis tee Crees 
has been felt around the region. The © kick Murphys. The Murphys have 


CATCGHTHIRTEEN 


(demo) 


© been around a scant two years but in that 
© time they have achieved remarkable success. 
atchthirteen is not an unlucky Catch © The quartet has appeared CORUM TOSS 7 

22, but rather a Western Massachu- 6 split and otherwise, and were signed last year 

setts band caught between a rock to Hellcat records, a subsidiary of Epitaph 

This five-piece © Records and the brainchild of Tim Armstrong 

© of Rancid fame. Lars Frederiksen, also of Ran- 


musical stylings of this band will please the 
palette of both the ardent hardcore fans and © 
true metal heads. Their sound is raw and tur- © 
bulent complete with fuzzed-out guitar and e 
deep, guttural vocals. Their membership has 
changed somewhat as of late but the core “ and a hardcore place. 


(9) 


of Aftershock is still at the helm. 


Brothers Tobias and Adam Dutkiew!lcz, 
vocals and lead guitar respectively, formed © 


@ 


metal/hardcore band formed two years ago 
and exploded on to the Valley scene. The © 
quintet’s membership includes Dan Arcand © 
on vocals, John Fleury on guitar, Nate Buyn- 


cid, produced the band’s first full length CD, 
Do or Die, which was released last fall. 


The Murphys may have hit the ground 


their band seven years ago and have in that © (4: on guitar, Theo Aronson on bass,andTom ~’ running but it has been their music that has 


time produced a powerful sound and a grow- © 
ing fan base. The band has been on hiatus 
recently, however, having lost several of its © 
five members (the band is currently in the © 
Process of retooling). Since the release of @ 
their full-length CD, Letters (Life Sentence 
Records), in the summer of 1997, what is left 
of the band has been riding high on the suc- 
cess of the CD, which is now slated for a sec- 
Ond pressing. 


@ 
®@ 
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; of suburban boredom: “You sit and watch 
As the popularity of Letters has carried © as you become a prisoner of your T.V./You 


Gomes on drums. 


To date, the band has only released one, © 
self-titled, seven-song demo tape. The band © 
plays a familiar brand of hardcore heavily in- @ 
fluenced by a death-metal sound. While their © 
music leans toward a Megadeath style their e 
lyrics are more akin to the Hardcore side of 
life. Songs such as “Prisoner of Failure” off @ 
of thelr demo articulate well the band’s grasp @ 


e 


the band through some down time, After- © sir and watch as you become a prisoner 


shock prepares to make thelr presence felt G 
again. Luckily for them, their music alone 

Could cause a minor tremor. The ten songs © 
featured on Letters are consistently and bru- @ 


Valley bands that have shunned the tradi- 


@ 
8 
@ 


of your sleep.” 
Catchthirteen Is among a small cadre of 


© propelled them forward. Their blue-collar in- 


spired sound is a cross between old-school 
hardcore and Irish folk music. They have the 
speed and the aggression of the best hard- 
core but there are also the interesting ad- 
ditions of acoustic guitar, tin whistles, and 
even bagpipes. For some bands such addi- 
tions may be the product of a desire for ex- 
perimentation, but for the Murphys it's just 
an extension of their South Boston Irish up- 
bringing. 


The Murphys are a punk-rock band who 
play punk for the folks, especially the trish 
folk. in only two years they have managed 
to garner a rabid fan base eager for their pro- 
letariat-pop. With the Dropkick Murphys it’s 


tional Valley alterna-rock sound for a more @ 
metal-core style. As this brand of Valley rock 
begins to take root Catchthirteen will sure- 
@ ly be there to feed the tree. In the spring, 
look for Catchthirteen’s CD release on Life- @ 
less Records. e 


(For more information on Catchthirteen © 
check out the band’s web site at: http://mem- » 
bers.aol.com/xcatch 13x/page/Catch13.html) e 


- Dave Burruto 


tally heavy. The screaming, dischordnant elec- ~ straight-ahead and no frills. 
tric guitar weaves through a foggy haze of 
bass and double kick beats. The vocals of 
Tobias Dutkiewicz are a constant, pained de- 
scription of life's tortures belted out from © 


somewhere below the vocal chords. r) 


Aftershock is not for the feint of heart @ 
Ut certainly a boon for the hard-of-hearing. 


Look for Aftershock to perform in the @ 
area in the coming weeks. 


- Dave Burruto 


- Dave Burruto 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METAPHOR 


CREATURE OF THE 
VELVET VOID 


Black Widow Records 


mbient space rock has never truly died O 
Be those still longing for the days of @ 

hedonism and readily available psy- 
chedelics. In the Valley, which has never total- 
ly moved beyond the age of Aquarius, space- ie) 
rock is still alive and well with area trio O 
Architectural Metaphor. The trio have recent- © 
ly released their new CD, Creature of the Velvet 
Void, furthering the cause of astral music in 
the region. 


Their music is long, meandering, synthe- 
sizer fueled walkabouts somewhere off the 
beaten path. While the music is not the stuff © 
of an outer space archestra It does have a @ 
mood altering effect. The repeating, trance- 
like vocals of Deb Young, also on percussion, 
do not have the visceral power of Grace Slick © 
but are attractive nonetheless in their siren- O 
song quality. @ 

Notable highlights on the CD include the © 
first track “Creature” and the third track 
“Holographic Caves.” The fourth track is an s 
ambient cover of the Velvet Underground's 
“All Tomorrow's Parties” where Young does an 2 
admirable impression of Nico. There are only @ 
seven tracks on the entire CD but in the tradi- 
tion of space-rock each song is between six 
and eight minutes long, give or take a minute. @ 
Each tune is designed for both an other- @ 
worldly experience and a momentary trip @ 
back to a decade with a different musical © 
agenda. G 

Take a trip with the Arc Mets. 


- Dave Burruto 
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SOMBER EYES TO 
THE SKY 


Lifeless Records 


oming out of the darkest of Valley cor- 
ners Shadows Fall has demonstrated 
their penchant for the not so bright 


side of life. The quintet formed in 1995 and, in 
part, drew its membership from area veterans 
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© of the metal and thrash bands such as @ 


Aftershock, Exhumed, and Pushbutton @ 


Warfare. In the past three years the group has 
established itself as probably one of the most 
successful bands of its kind in Western 


© Massachusetts. 


The group’s lineup includes Philip 


vocals, Paul Romanko on bass, and David 
Germain on drums. The quintet have just 
released their first full-length debut CD on 


Sky. 

The ten-song CD is a collection of morose 
and tortured assaults on the self. If self- 
loathing was a sport these guys would surely 
be the Tonya Hardings of the Olympic heavy 
metal round. Notable highlights include the 


@ 
ce) 


© Labonte on Vocals, Matthew Bachand on gui- © 
© tar and vocals, Jonathan Donais on guitar and ® 


@ 
© 


© Lifeless Records, entitled Somber Eyes to the © 


THE MARSHES 
POX ON THE TRACKS 


Dr. Strange Records 


he Marshes are truly the heavyweights 
T of the Northampton area. The Valley 
trio is a well-groomed hybrid between 
aggressive hardcore and melodic punk rock 
Their music is hard, but eloquently delivered 
with bass lines that hop, skip, and jump 
around in a frenzy of haywire guitar and rapid- 
fire drum beats. 


The trio formed in the fall of 1994 and 
were originally one of the star attractions of 
the focal Sike Records label but have since 
graduated to the larger Dr, Strange Records 
based in Alta Loma, CA. Since their formation 
the trio has released three CDs, including their 
most recent, Pox on the Tracks. The band’s 
membership includes lead vocalist and bassist 
Emil Busi, drummer Colin Sears, and guitarist 
Steven Wardlaw. 


The Marshes’ newest CD is a bombastic 


© assault of blunt, yet powerful missiles in the 


®@ 
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sixth song on the album entitled “Fleshold,” a e 


speedy, Melvinsesque tirade about being 
dumped. All of the songs on the album are 


® 


form of halting guitar and kick-ass bass lines. 
Their music is hardcore but is infused with the 
melodic vocal harmonies and punk-rock gui: 
tar progressions like that of early Social 
Distortion. While their music flows along ata 
frenetic pace it is very audible and well com- 
Posed. The Marshes play an articulate and 
intelligent brand of hardcore; they've got the 


consistently similar thematically but the alter- © SPeed but they also have a sense of song. 


® nating vocals, and unique intros, may be of 


interest to ardent metal fans. 


Shadows Fall threaten to be a force to 
reckon with in their genre as long as they keep 
it hard-ing. 


(For more information on Shadows Fall 


check out their website at: 
http://members.aol.com/shadfall) 
- Dave Burruto 
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- Dave Burruto 


ALTAN 


Live at the Iron Horse Music Club 
(February 13th, 1998) 


ucking in from Noho’s crisp February wind into the 
cozy woodsy !ron Horse never sounded so ap- 
pealing as when the promised entertainers of the 
night were Altan, Gauging by the packed house 
on Valentine's Day Eve, apparently others also thought the 
same. 


Altan was formed some twelve years ago in the Done- 
gal region of Ireland and have grown to be one of the most 
well-respected troupes dedicated to producing tradition- 
al Irish music. On the second night of their U.S. tour back- 
ing their latest CD, Runaway Sunday, the five-piece wasted 
little time finding their pacing and rhythm. 


The group keeps things simple on the road, working 
predominantly with acoustic guitar, accordion, bouzouki, 
and paired fiddles through most of their set. Mixing bal- 
lads and love songs abruptly next to dancey (sometimes 
frantic) jigs and reels, it took time for a connection to be 
made between the audience and musicians, But five songs 
into the set, Altan found their strice with a haunting and 
crowd-silencing a cappella version of the Gaelic torch song, 
*Citi Ni Eadhra,” followed closely by “Ciaran’s Capers,” a med- 
ley of cheery reels spotlighting bouzouki player Ciaran Cur- 
ran, 


As is always the case with Altan, the glowing pres- 
ence of lead vocalist Mairead Ni Mhaonaigh’s shone 
throughout the 80-minute set. Whether she’s singing a del- 
icate ballad (like the romantic “Suil Ghorm”), sawing in- 
tensely on her fiddle, or crying out appreciative hoots as 
her bandmates take their solos, the group's performance 
hinges upon hers. Consequently, the weakest segment of 
the evening was when she rested her voice for the rather 
saccharine “Beaver Break,” sung by the otherwise enjoyable 
guitarist, Mark Kelly. 


They closed the set with an awesome trio of Highland 
reels featured on the groups’ best, Island Angel. As Mhaon- 
aigh and fellow fiddler, Ciaran Tourish, dueled back and forth 
feverishly it was clear to see why this group has garnered 
$0 much critical acclaim. Returning for several encores even 
found a few in the audience awkwardly dancing in the 
cramped spaces of their packed surroundings. 

As the band left the stage for the last time, grinning 
and waving, it was apparent they‘d had as good an evening 
4S those in attendance. 

- Stuart Bloomfield 
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PEOPLE'S PINT PREVIEW: 
CELTIC MUSIC NiGuT 


he People's Pint in Greenfield opened alittle overa yearago 

taking up the slack for the defunct Green River Cafe. In that 

year however, the Pint has come out from the shadow of its 

Federal Street predecessor, becoming a new and dearly 
loved institution in the North country. 


What has endeared the cozy hilltown pub to its many patrons isa 
combination of fresh microbrewed beers and music. The People’s Pint 
hosts music three nights a week, but arguably the most popular night 
is Sunday. Each week the pub features an open jam session for musi- 
cians seeking to play and learn Celtic music. 


From week to week there Is some variation in the jam contingent 
but many of the faces, and the instruments they play, do remain the 
same. Jigs, Irish folk music, and even Child Ballads can all be heard 
emanating from the small stage. For those who love Celtic music the 
People's Pint Sunday jams cannot be missed. 


The Sunday jam session is every Sunday night from 8-10 p.m., at the 
People’s Pint, Federal St, Greenfield, MA. 


For more information call 413-773-0373. 
- Dave Burruto 


OFFERING 


HOMEMADE 
BAKED GOODS 


BREADS ° PIES * CAKES * DELI SANDWICHES 
ALSO SERVING INDIGO COFFEE 


91 MAIN ST. » 586-5221 » FLORENCE 
OPEN: Mon.-Sat. 5:30 AM-6PM; Sun. 5:30AM-2:00PM 
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he whole © 
gameinsci- 
ence fiction © 
hangs on@ 
predicting what willhappenin 
the future, Especially if we're vis- 

ited by purple e 
people-eaters, © 
computers run- @ 
ning amok or 

other products of 

an over-heated © 
imagination. The © 
best of the genre © 


create sumptuous 
spectacles, full of 
cutting-edge spe- © 
cial effects and © 
crafted down to 
the last, gleaming _ 
detail. Viewers ~ 
get to see what O 
thescientificcom- 9 
munity has in 

© 
store for us, fram 
genetic cloning to © 
bionic body parts © 
or advanced com- © 

@ 


[as) 
®©¢€¢@¢86@ 8 © @ 


puterization. The 
social and ethical 
implications of 
such technology @ 
can be mind-bog- . 
gling. A 


The sci fi au- e 
dience can ex- 
plore the bound- © 
aries between © 
humanity and 5 
machines, faith _ 
and skepticism, ” 
madness and ra- “ 
tionality,everyday 
life and virtual re- 
ality. A good sci fi 
flick gives a rush 
9 —like stepping off a cliffinto...hyper-space. Or, 
@ the worst of the genre cooks up our collective @ 


by Brooks Robards 


"Whatever will be, will be. The » psycho-sexualanxietiesinto some pretty nasty 


future's not ours to see. Que ,. gobsofyooor metal. 


sera, sera.” So goes the Doris Day .. Looking back on predictions made by scifi 

tune from THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO ~, flickscanbeaneerieexcursionintodéjavu.The ~ 

MUCH. Don't tell the makers of ~ bench-marker movie of the sci fi genre has to © 

sei fi flicks. ® beStanley Kubrick's 1968 classic,2001:ASPACE @ 
9 


1? 


ODYSSEY. Made at the height of the Sixties 
when American values were tumbling around 
like clothes in a dryer, it is a serene, cerebral 
meditation on the nature of life. In 1996 our 
own Northampton Film Festival screened a 
restored print of 2001 and brought in Douglas 
Trumbull, one of the film’s special effects super- 
visors, to answer questions. It was a rare treat to 
view the film full size in a theater. Even on 
video, though, 2001 remains vintage scifi. 


The pace, as stately as the Strauss waltz 
music on the soundtrack, eschews the hyper- 
beat of today’s movies. A master of spectacle 
who began his career as a Look Magazine pho- 
tographer, Kubrick constructs the stillness and 
quiet of abstract painting. 2001's world is 
quaintly pristine, full of satisfying geometric 
shapes and balance. Who but Kubrick would 
have the hubris to open his vision of the future 
with the dawn of humanity? It’s a statement 
about the profound effect tools have had on 
humanity. 


Just as is happening right now on the 
spaceship Mir, American and Russian space 
travelers work cooperatively in 2001. Space 
travelers use a phone card to call home and 
consume liquid food like Nineties dieters or 


», body builders. Not in wide distribution yet are 


the picto-phone and the velcro shoes for coun- 
teracting weightlessness. The mystery at the 
core of 2001,a black monolith signifying some- 
body’s out there, bears a passing resemblance 
to that Nineties conundrum, the blackhole. 


Any computer junkie who’slived througha 
hard-drive meltdown or floppy disk failure can 
identify with having H.A.L.,the main frame who 
runs the space ship en route to Jupiter, go 
berserk. Italso seems completely natural to see 


@ Dave (Keir Dullea), jogging on board, although 


that Sport didn’t take off until the Seventies. 
While Kubrick's light-show magic may not rep- 
resent anything that hadn‘t been done befare, 


@ his vision of space is still beautiful to watch. 


Nobody has played more effectively with 
the which-way-is-up notion of 2001's gravity: 
free environment. Kubrick's primary-color dei- 
ven vision is a celebration of technology that 
begins with the invention of tools and ends 
with the cautionary nightmare of overreliance 
on machines. Homages to it appear in someof 
the major scifi films that followed, 


If 2001: SPACE ODYSSEY set the standard 
for modern sci fi flicks, STAR WARS broke the 
mold. The 1977 George Lucas extravaganz3 


’ added an emphasis on action and fire power. It 


also upped the ante for special effects 
Although setin the future, STAR WARS draws 45 
much from the past as it mirrors the futule. 
Unlike slow-moving 2001, the movie starts 
smack in the middle of a messy battle betwee? 
Princess Leia’s rebel forces and imperial troops 
Itrelies, though,onthe same,desert-like setting 


fi) 

= 1) 
that starts 2001, and lots of the same white @ head and dies to save the world from alien © MINATOR. Arnold Schwarzenegger was a per- 
decor to contrast with the black of outer space. (a) uglies. .. fect choice to play this 1984 film's cyborg, sent 
Even Darth Vader's —— “ from the future to kill the world’s future leader. 


heavy breathing Less focused 


echoes Dave on [| 
2001's soundtrack | 
once H.A.L. goes 
postal. 


What sets |) 
STAR WARS apart |) 
narratively is its } 
romantic, Arthuri- | 
an outlook. Jedi |} 
warriors are | 
knights on a cru- | 
sade, fighting the | 
forces of evil with | 
futuristic swords. |] 
C3PO looks and 
talks like amecha- } 
nized suit of 
medieval armor. 
Even Han Solo has 
the markings of a 
knight errant, and 
Princess Leia 
could easily pass 
for Guinevere, The 
Lucas vision of the 
future is a happy 
One, where weird 
animals and 
Machines are as 
cuddly as puppies. 
None of the dan- 
gersin technology 
suggested by 


Pt SS Sn eee = ;_., © The former body builder spent the Seventies 
I ANEW Wl E AY E fl | aan @ resculpting his body to surreal proportions and 
_ igh pies pret J @ then launched a super-hero movie career. All 
4 ceived fears, © that remained was to strip back the famous 
ALIEN’s message Schwarzenegger musculature and uncover the 
ace fallontade © vicious machinery underneath. 


for the AIDS era, ® TERMINATOR takes off on the explosion of 
when sex is © time conventions — a favorite sci fi device — 
fraught with @ that carries 2001's Dave forward to his death 
danger. By the ° and back to his birth. TERMINATOR tinkers with 
time the latest — the present to make sure the future comes out 
installment © tight. The terrifying nature of technology is a 
arrived this sea- © given, and the real issue becomes the protec- 
son in ALIEN: © tion of women as child-bearers, with Sarah 
RESURRECTION, o Connor (Linda Hamilton) the Terminator’s tar- 
director Jean- — get. 


Pierre Jeunet : 

z “Ill be back,” the Terminator warns the 
shifted the mes: © audience, and he is — as a good guy in James 
sage to general © Cameron's TERMINATOR 2: JUDGMENT DAY. 
Bmrisy. about @ The 1991 sequel turns Sarah Connor into a 
iepieducton) .. @ fierce woman warrior, with biceps Ellen Ripley 
Thatalien fetus 'S “would die for. The real hero in T2, however, is 
still embedded © cial effects. Arnold's successor, the T-1000 
0 Ripley, model made of body-morphing liquid metal, is 
brought back to ». 2 figment of digital processing. (With the audi- 
life . alia ence more focused on how the technicians 
cloning. Just ™ culled it off rather than on the murky plot.) T3 


[ack a ao © is duein 1999 or 2000. 
expression and 


you know emo- : Since T2's over-the-top sound-and-light 
tional life in the “? show, sci fi flicks have backed off a little from 
new millennium © special effects orgies. The STAR TREK movie 
will be grim. © Series, builtarounda familiar and beloved foun- 
The Los © dation of characterization and mythology, 
2001 or f f Angeles ofRidl keeps on ticking. STARTREK 9: THE LAST FRON- 
ear o ngelesornid’ey © TER is on the drawing boards. Roland 


aliens appears Scott's BLADE - 
L \ { ‘ © Emmerich’s INDEPENDENCE DAY, more disaster 
Setting takes a back seat to character and © puynne_r is a bleak, ecological disaster where @ flick than true sci fi, was an over-hyped embar- 


action in the STAR WARS trilogy,and faith is sen- © you can'ttell the real folks from the machines. Ria w we (EAB Gi dae 
% é 4 : R genre. So was 
eee ine nen catch Ps 2ogt roboticysk Des bees Sa ae ce) Robert Zemeckis's earnest CONTACT, although 
ae mutha fee mye B ee o aes this 1982 Ren ee At chaewalking 9 Jodie Foster conveyed perfectly the unvar- 
manently (eatin vituolceeeTRe WARS isa g He ee patie enes irrelevant, since by @ialshedyearing ice more than earthly celabts 
UseeHiendl bly e letheete up wails in = nstmodarnishe Taetured that underpins sci fi. Terry Gilliam’s 12 MON- 
forthenecet he) . May, espa nel GBS @ the mid-Eig ae ce late emniliionieticalte 6 KEYS restored the euphoric lunacy that under- 
which Lucas fiche nea Oa Zurainier ¢ Sree CORA a BLADE RUNNER seems liesthe genre,and Barry Sonnenfeld skewers its 
undean red in Englan a planes. | verything Seg Tan nee pretensions perfectly in MEN IN BLACK. The 
ertight security. > buried in trash from discarded mac * @ main virtue of Barry Levinson’s soggy SPHERE is 
After the STAR WARS trilogy, sci fi flicks @ Nature isin serious retreat. its sense of humor. 


pate ; lot darker, possibly reflecting end-of e Even the toys made Oye ee Py So where do we go from here? Into the 
ers ar pp anxiety. These days even ae Ur @ genetic designer ot T ianaih ne as @ future, of course. The movie version of the X- 
zalare Bana siazy alitiie (nous of i, @ when replicant Pris ( ie Reread @ FILES is just around the corner, along with 
thes, cal 2000. Ridley Scott's ALIEN changed one. Roy(Rutg ected ae ‘usktwe, We another TV retread, LOST IN SPACE, and if you 
wo = 1 tules again in 1979 by making be heroa "of them all, he si MARe Hen def @ need your fire-power fix, get ready for 
Man and situating the enemy within. 200? @ <Kujli, According to BLADE RUNNER, life suc in @ ARMAGEDDON. 
ad Stewardesses and a female scientist from % the 21st century. The planet is wasted, 
ussia, but the principals were all white males. machineshavemorefeelingstnanhumansand @ 
Sigourney Weaver built a successful franchise ” the almighty buck rules. Its a postmodern @ iy 
Out of ALIEN’s new, heroic woman, and Ellen @ nightmare, patched together with bits and ® 
ae returns, first in James Cameron's ALIENS ® pieces borrovved from other eras. e 
and oes she develops maternal a 2 ee agar icon takes the replicant notion .. 
F ae One on onewith the monster moter, ‘ ofBLADERUNNER totnenthdegieein THETER- 
Nin ALIEN 3 (1992), where she shaves her 
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Interesting Failuros 


by Michael Charles Hill f 


| he future is, more often than not, por- 
I trayed in films as either an insipidly | 

stupid Logan’s Run type environment 

or a post-apocalypse Mad Max type envi- 

ronment. Seldom do writers/directors cre- 

ate a future society that is credible. Blade 

Runner certainly tops the list of the best } 

examples of what our future will most like- 


ly be. 
; And then there is Trouble in Mind. 
, Kris Kristofferson (Heaven’s Gate, Pat 


Garrett and Billy the Kid) stars as John 
“Hawk” Hawkins, an ex-cop and ex-felon, 
as well as a romantic existentialist, in this 
near future/alternative future neo-noir. 


Rain City, formerly known as Seattle, 
and governed by a junta-style militia, is 
home to a disparate group of people alien- 
ated by society and living their lives in 
quiet desperation. Their paths intersect in 
Altmanesque fashion, as they 
just simply try to get by 
and/or better their existence. 


Upon his release from 
prison (after serving time for 
killing a man over the love of 
a woman) Hawk returns to 
Wanda’s Cafe, deep in the 
bowels of Rain City, where 
his former lover, Wanda, 
played by Genevieve Bujold [Choose Me, Dead Ringers], contin- 
ues to serve up hot coffee and eggs. But all Wanda is willing 


In Film Avaiiabis On 


TROUBLE IN MIND 
1965 
written and directed by Alan Rudolph 


starring: Kris Kristofferson, Genevieve Bujold, 
Keith Carradine, Lori Singer, Joe Morton, George 
Kirby, Dirk Blocker, and Divine 


Q 
® 


killing Hilly. As Yogi Berra said; 


to do is provide him with a room above the cafe while he © 


attempts to rebuild his life. 


eanwhile, Coop and Georgia, played by Keith Carradine © 


[The Duellists, Welcome to L.A.) and Lori Singer [The Falcon 
and the Snowman, Short Cuts) respectively, along with their 
baby, Spike, arrive in Rain City from The North, in an attempt 
to escape their life of poverty. 


Hawk falls hard for Georgia and cares not that she is Coop’s 
“woman,” pursuing her with abandon. Needless to say, this 
causes some friction between Hawk and Coop. But Coop has 
little time to keep an eye on Georgia, who has taken a job at 


» characters’ desperatenesse 


Wanda’s Cafe, as he teams-up with a small-time thief named , 


Solo, played by Joe Morton [The Brother From Another Planet, 
Lone Star], taking down a succession of bigger and bigger scores. 


Coop’s rapid descent into the underworld of Rain City is 
dramatized by his extreme and sometimes hilarious choice of 


clothing and hairstyles, marking him [in his own mind] a ‘ 


“player,” but ultimately marking him as nothing more than a » 


marked man. 
Meanwhile, Georgia becomes despondent over her new life 
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® Co-screenwriter/assistant direc 


" OUT society, may believe that the 


ess thar 
Kevin Sr 
ciative ¢ 
Clerks, M 
position 
Kevin Sn 
children) should be 


Asimentioned 
movies. His first fils 
original thing abou 
(maybe Mr. Smith sl! 
Another cool thing 
n't as annoying as | 
adventure is Dante | 
convenience store. 
video store next to i 
jobs — you know, 
hockey on the roof, 
battle scenes. 


Video © 


! in Rain City and decides to insure her baby’s 
1 future, by abandoning Spike with a young, 
affluent family. However, within an hour, 
she realizes her mistake and attempts to 
retrieve her child. But, to her horror, he is 
gone. 


She flees back to Wanda’s Cafe and 
pleads with Hawk to find Spike, promising 
that she will do “anything” for him. Hawk 
| agrees and, within hours, returns with Spike. 
| True to her word, Georgia comes to Hawk's 
| room to fulfill her promise. But Hawk sends 
her away, telling her that what he wants is to 
take her out on a date. Georgia agrees. 


And while Hawk makes time with 
Georgia, Coop and Solo unwittingly hold-up 
Nathan Nathanson, the riva! crime lord to 
Hilly Blue, played by the late and great 
Divine [Pink Flamingos, Polyester], sans a dress 
| and wig, and set in a motion a series of : ae 
events that will lead to a gang war at the cii- 
max of the film. A gang war with no sur 
vivors. 


His second moy 
I loved it, (What do 


Itimately, Georgia suc 
cumbs to Hawk’s atten- 
tions and agrees to go away 
with him, but only if he 
agrees to “save” Coop from 
himself and the danger that 
he has put himself in. Hawk 
agrees. And, in his attempt 
to prevent Hilly Blue from 
for his troubles and ends up 
“It’s déja vu all over again.” 


be film ends on an ambiguous note, not unlike the end- 
ing o Blade Runner, with Hawk driving through snow-covered 
mountains, allowing the viewer to decide his fate 


ae Mark Isham [A River Runs Through It, Romeo 1s 
Bleeding, Quiz Show}, a frequent Rudolph contrib tor/collabo- 
rator, provides an eeril ones 


y haunting score that echoes each of the 


s/desperations, DP Ti hi Kurita 
pays homage, albeit in color, to Raoul Conte aid and 


eet ge a of Jean Luc Godard’s Alphaville, tut 
1 e Paris o i : 
dehumanized city of the eae into a cold, heartless, and 


Aian Rudolph [Choose Me, 


Killing Coop, gets “gut shot” 


Remember My Name}, the forme 
ene of Robert Altman 

sucally, hard-boiled account ¢ 
could be. While some factions, deep withi? 
future is already here. 


has crafted a mythic anda re 
what our future 


n 1 
Ds 


a 


by Youngblood 


ess than a year ago, | was unfamiliar with writer/director 
Kevin Smith. Sad to say but true. I’ve since become appre- 
ciative of his work by watching all three of his movies; 
Clerks, Mallrats, and Chasing Amy. \f you are currently in the 
position | was a year ago, here is your handy-dandy guide to 
Kevin Smith. | believe everyone (with the exception of small 
children) should be exposed to this guy’s brilliance, so read on. 


As | mentioned before, Kevin Smith has written and directed three 
movies. His first film was Clerks, which was released in 1994. The first 
original thing about Clerks was that it was shot for only 27 grand 
(maybe Mr. Smith should give Cameron and Costner some pointers...). 
Another cool thing is that it was shot is black and white — which was- 
n't as annoying as | thought it would be. The protagonist of this little 
adventure is Dante (Brian O'Halloran), who works at the local Quik Stop 
convenience store. His best friend, Randal (Jeff Anderson), works at the 
video store next to it. They spend the day “working” at their respective 
jobs — you know, going to funerals, witnessing necrophilia, playing 
hockey on the roof, watching dirty movies, and talking about Star Wars 
battle scenes. 


His second movie was Mallrats, which most movie critics despised. 
Iloved it, (What do movie critics know anyway?) Our main characters 


j 
1 aly 
Least 


in this romp are T.S. 
W/ (Jeremy London), his 

: I girlfriend, Brandi 
Py] (Clair Forlani), his best 
friend, Brodie (Jason 
Lee), and Brodie’s girl- 
friend, Rene (Shannon 
Doherty). After both guys 
are dumped, they find 
solace at the local mall. 
That's pretty much it. Well, 
except for a philosophical 
food court discussion, @ 
cheesy game show, a comic 
book legend, a Magic Eye pic- 
ture, the Dixie cup, and “a nefari- 
ous plan...” 


is Chasing Amy. This one, | think, is 
his most outrageous to date, ane 
dare | say, my favorite. Ben pee 
plays Holden, a comic book artist w 
lives and works with his best oe 
Banky (Jason Lee). Atacomic book co! 


: vention, the pair \ 
i Lauren Adams), who seems to be the Pe 
I] fect girl. Through @ series of events, 
g . 
“ Iden falls in 

iV nails that she is a lesbian. As Holden 


i d 
and Alyssa’s relationship grows: Holden an 


Banky’s deteriorates, and friendship, love, and 


meets Alyssa Uoey ¢ 


0 
Clerks. 


CThe Comic Book) 


sexual orienta- 


Sea 
tion are put to 

the test. Chasing \l 
Amy is an excel- 
lent comedy, but \ 
there are scenes 
that will make you \\ 
wonder if it’s nota {i 
drama too. 1 


1 saw these 
movies out of order 
(Mallrats first, then 
Amy, then Clerks) 
and | don't think it 
mattered. But, if you 
gotta be perfect, see 
them in the order | 
they were made. 


Smith has a sub- 
stantial amount of 
interconnecting plots 
in his films. Example: 
Caitlin Bree (Lisa 
Spoonauer), Dante's ex- 


girlfriend with the hideous fate, is mentioned in all three Smith movies. 
Julie Dwyer is also featured in all three films. Both Randal and Brodie 
mention cousins named Walter — both of whom have an embarrass- 
ing story. Gil Hicks,”Bachelor #3 in Brandi’s father’s game show, is Dante 
Hicks’ cousin. And in addition to dating T.S., Brandi Svenning has dated 
Banky. Banky meets Cohee Lundin outside of the Quik Stop. Rick Deris, 
the guy from Alyssa’s past in Chasing Amy, is a customer at Dante's 
store, and also has an ...“encounter” with Gwen from Mallrats. The girl 
with Rick at the Quik Stop is Heather Jones. Her little sister is Tricia, the 
Catholic schoolgirl writing the book entitled Bore-gasm , in Mallrats. 
The final Jones sister is none other than Alyssa from Chasing Amy. One 
of the most ironic things ! found was this: In Chasing Amy, Alyssa, while 
talking to Holden about her past, mentions intimate encounters with 
Shannon Hamilton and Gwen Turner. These were their characters in 
Mallrats! There are probably even more connections that I've missed, 


~ so stay alert! 


Kevin Smith’s most recent flick ~~ 


But certainly the most obvious connection in the movies are the 
characters of Jay (Jason Mewes) and Silent Bob (played by Smith him- 
self). This dynamic duo star in all three of the “New Jersey Trilogy.’ They 
deal outside the Quik Stop in Clerks. They try and thwart Mr. Svenning's 


game show in Mallrats. They philosophize in Amy (the story behind the 


love with Alyss2, even after 


Chasing Amy title). They're everywhere. The twosome recently had an 
hour-long special on MTV, consisting of eight Jay and Silen Bob shorts, 
plus some long-lost videos, and had their own comic book story in the 


first issue of Oni Comics’ Oni Double Feature (as well as Clerks, the comic 
book, due out soon). 

(On a personal note, | must say that I’m partial to Silent Bob. This 
quiet cutie only speaks when he has something to say [which is 
admirableinitself ),and offers bits of wisdom, truth,and humor toall of his 
scenes. But that’s just me... Some people I've eh pe 
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Gews from Dake 8 


Heptones, the Gladia- © 
tors, and the Mighty Diamonds. There is some 
rapping (or "toasting" as they call it in JA) per- 
formed by DJs Mega Banto, Jukie Ranks, and 
President Brown on a couple songs, but they're 
done tastefully, 


© 
ie) 
e) 
°Q 
1} 
1e) 
e) 
OQ 
Not content to let only the music speak to © 
their political concerns, Steel Pulse get rightin © 
the middle of the issues. Recently,they brought 


a million dollar class action suit against cabbies 
in New York City because they often (allegedly) 


Also of note — Selwyn Brown is one of the 
tiny group of players to make keyboard bass 
come off. It's totally convincing througout the 
album as it has been on all their past efforts. 
And the sound is "you are there” pure and sim- 
ple. 


@ 
Clérks was given an R rating, left to shock audi- © 
ences everywhere. Also, Entertainment Weekly } 


~ recently did an all indie film issue, and Smith 


was named“The Mouth’ of the industry. 


So there you have it. Kevin Smith: Ameri- 
can Hero, Cult Hero, and just maybe...my nero. 


"aa 


bea 


6@@@0866 0 ® 


Bollocks from) pabe 3 
times it has © 


also hindered them and clearly confused © 
would-be club patrons. 


a a | 


o 


oO 
“In the last couple of years in particular 
I'd say we are quite different than | think we're ~ 


@2@eeOeGO0GGHOSEHS GO 


@©®eeoeod 


will not pick up dreadlocked rastas or blacks in © perceived. | think we're perceived as a bunch © 
general. Geez, not here in the good ole USA? © of piss-heads that get up on stage and bawl © 
Say it ain't so. © around and sing a bunch of old Irish drink- o 
ing songs and that’s definitely part of us. We 
still have that within us. But | suppose, in a 
© way, it's become a lot more serious In the 
© last few years,” says Allen. 


2) For the Bollocks, it has indeed become 
© More serious. They have made big inroads 
into the Boston area and recently played an ... 
opening spot in front of the Mighty, Mighty — 
Bosstones on New Year’s Eve at the Worces- 


© ter Centrum. For the band though, achiev- 
SMITH from Page 15 ing such a degree of success is just part of 
talked to like Jay = the fun. And a band with a name like the 


better — Jay, with his“fatty boom batty blunts" © gig gad Bollocks can only be about fun. 


‘ ~ ies!” It’ tainly a matter s) 
ane ee eces aaa tS © “t think we've finally lived up to the 


name. | think we finally play well enough ~ 
Next fact about Mr. Smith: He's gota potty © now to call ourselves the BIG BAD Bollocks,” © 


Lovers of fine reggae will love this disc. @ 
And if you like biting social commentary as 
well, you're in heaven. 


- Meathook Williams 


mouth. Really. He thinks up spiels and rants © adds Allen. © 
containing words and phrases that would get e . 
you in major trouble with Mom and Dad. Clerks m 
was originally givenan NC-17 rating because of © i Q 
its descriptions and frank discussions. But © re) 
Smith got Alan Dershowitz (of OJ. Simpson © ® 
fame) to plead his case in court, and he won. e . 
@®2O0000R0C 8O0C0 CBB 9@C@8006 


NEW AND USED 
RECORDS. TAPES & CD's 


273 Main Sirect 
Northampton, MLA 01060 
(415) 586-9556 


Sp jilepsy, from page 2 
J: In those extremities, a sensation of 
adventure. 


S:Cheap suits. 


J: Bought by people who don’t know bet- 
ter,and are afraid to ask. 


S:Fire. 
J:Something to smoke? 
S:Hell. 


J:Buying a Coke ona hot day and everyone 
in front of you in line at the convenience storeis 
spending $20.on Lottery tickets. 


S:Heaven. 

J:Nipples, yours or mine. 
S:Assholes. 

J:Not me,|'m not an asshole, shut up. 
S:Food. 

J:Watch out! 

S:America. 


; J: The greatest, most geographically 
diverse nation on the planet. I love it here and 


* want to stay. 


S:South. 


J:One of the most interesting parts of the 


greatest, most geographically diverse nationin 
the world. 


S:Sexy dressed women. 


J: An often-attempted, seldom-achieved 
State. 


S:Whatis love? 


___ 4: Loyalty, courage, spirit, wisdom, humor, 
integrity, foolheartyness, support, compassion, 
perseverance, honor, dignity, valor, leadership, 
strength, forgiveness, intention, retention, 
attention, obsession, invention, ascension, 


digression. 
Sls there anything else you'd like to say? 


as J: Yeah buy me a house and mellow out 
nd te | my fans to quit liking it. Are you sti! 
Wearing your new clothes? 


S: Nah, I'm wearin ‘mi 
; g my old ones, I'm ina 
crappy mood. They're tougher clothes. 


S:Yeah? 


Jil guess so—'m gonna go eat some pies. 


An interview with DENIS KITCHEN 
of Kitchen Sink Comix. 


RartZof 27) 


by Jim Zalesky 


Denis Kitchen: ...the larger issue is not “underground 
versus mainstream” but whether the medium itself is growing 
and having a broader appeal beyond a small number of fans. And 
the jury is still out on that. In terms of actual sales the comics 
industry peaked in 1994 and has been in decline since then. 


Jim Zalesky: Are you talking about underground/alter- 
native comics? 


K: I'm talking about the entire industry. 


J: | read there was double digit growth in the 90’s. What was 
behind the drive of that growth? 


K: Unfortunately, the dark side of that growth was specula- 
tion. You may recall seeing in the newspaper that Superman #1 
sold at auction for maybe $80,000. The point is people began to 
think of comic books as collectables, as investments. While the 
old legitimately rare comics were selling at auctions for very high 
sums, contemporary comics were printed in very high quantities, 
and using the rule of supply and demand, no one should think 
that the newest issue of Spider-man that maybe had a print run of 
250,000 was a smart investment. You might buy that comic and 
put it away and think that your grand children might havea gen- 
uine collectible and maybe you would beright. The truth is way 
too many people started buying them in multiple quantities to 
save and expected them to turn a profit in a couple of years. Peo- 
ple were looking to double,triple, quadruple their investment. 


J: Were these normal collectors? 
K: They were what we call speculators. 
J: How many would they buy? 


K: Sometimes cases full. There’s about a couple hundred 
copies inacase. The point is that a lot of people initially did make 
money because there was a perception among collectors in gener- 
al that these were investments. I know you might seem skeptical 
if you are not a collector yourself, but if youbought the premise 
then you might find 
yourself very quickly- 
caught up in a buying W 
and selling frenzy in | 
order to complete your { 
collection. If you didn’t | 
buy a new comic right | 
away and it sold out, you | 
had to have that missing 
issue to keep your collec- 
tion intact. You might be 
willing within a month of 
that book's release to pay 
two or three times it’s cover 
price toa dealer, who would Ks 
encourage the fact that this ———_ 
was just the way it was. It 
was something that was very | 
frustrating to those of us 
who saw that it would ulti- 
mately taint the industry. 
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J: [remember when 
Spider-man’s costume 
turned black. Was that 
just a gimmick to make 
that issue a collectible? 


K: Absolutely. Not | 
just to make it a col- |. 
lectible but to get pub- 
licity and to make you © 
think that the issue in 
which the costume 
changed would be of particu- 
lar value. So speculators would 
buy more than normal. If 
you sold an average of 
250,000 of each Spiderman 
and you announced that next 
month there would be a cos- 
tume change your sales would 
probably go up by some signifi- 
cant factor. The comic book 
industry was increasingly dri- 
ven by marketing people at 
the publishing houses who 
were coming up with new 
gimmicks, and _ specula- 
tors who were trying to Le 
turn over their money 
in a way that had noth- 
ing to do with the true 
Tarity of a comic 
book. You had cer- 
tain speculators who 
would try to corner 
the market in cer- 
tain books so that 
they could control 
that market. It’s a | | 
crazy, crazy thing. 
The bubble burst in | 
about 1994. Sud- | 
denly, people in the field realized that these were 
just comic books that were mass produced. They 
weren't blue chip stocks, they weren't gold, they 
had no intrinsic value, 
and to a large degree 
many collectors had been 
victimized by this obses- 
sion with speculation. 
So, the industry shrank to 
a more normal level and 
we got back to selling 
books to people who 
wanted to read them. 
There is nothing wrong 
with wanting complete 
sets of books. The primary 
purpose should be to read 
and enjoy, not to invest. 
Its value should be sec- 
ondary. 


J: Did speculation affect 
Kitchen Sink? 


K: Not directly. But to the 
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extent that they disillu- 

sioned a lot of young col- 

lectors in particular. They 
drove people out of the 
market who might nor- 
mally have stayed and 
continued to buy comics and then graduated to 

the kind of comics we produce. | think it drove away a lot of 
young fans and naive fans, so that its effect can never be fully cal- 
culated. It’s what! call the paperboy syndrome. If you werea four- 
teen-year-old paperboy who invested in comics, then, a) you 
enjoyed the comics but, b) you honestly believed you were mak- 
ing a good investment. The dealer behind the counter was 
encouraging that these were smart investments. Suddenly you 
are seventeen and you're ready to go to college but your parents real- 
ly can’t afford to send you. So you decide you are going tosell your 
comic book collection because it has to be worth three times what 
you paid for it. Because you have a price guide that tells you that 
and you go back to the same guy who sold them to you and he 
laughs at you and tells you he can’t even give you 10 cents on the 
dollar. That's when you realize that you have been taken. 


J: Wow. So there are price guides that would actually say such 
comics were worth three times their original value? 


K: Absolutely. 
J: Who puts out these price guides? 


K: The people who make money selling price guides. So, it 
wasn’t something that the comics industry can be proud of. On 
the other hand you can’t control these things and it’s not unique 
to comics. The same thing happened in baseball cards. 


J: What prompted you to move Kitchen Sink from Wisconsin 
to Northampton? 


K: Basically, it was an opportunity to merge with Kevin East- 
man’s Tundra Publishing and the theory was that we would com- 
bine our strengths. It was a noble experiment. 


J: In what year did this happen? 
K: '93 
J: Were both companies faltering? 


K: Actually not in ‘93. That is not to say that the two compa- 
nies were on top of the world but we were both part of a general 
upswing in comics. There were editorial problems at Tundra and 
Kitchen Sink was never adequately capitalized and so it looked 
like a perfect opportunity to combine our editorial strength with 
their capital. 


J: What were the editorial problems? 


K: Comic books need editors as much as authors need editors 
and as magazines need editors. You are going to turn this article in 
and someone |s going to edit it or at least make it fit a certain num- 
ber of inches in this magazine whetheryou like it or not. Editors are 
just part of the creative process, comics are no different. Tundra 
was established with the noble thought that creators know what's 
best. 1 think after two or three years Kevin Eastman concluded 
that it was becoming a little to anarchic, that in fact comic books 
do need editing and direction. Kitchen Sink had been doing that 
for 25 years at that point. We saw that that would be a value we 
would bring to the situation. That’s it at the essence. Kevin also 
had his hand in a number of things and he couldn't pay adequate 
attention to Tundra. It was one of a half of a dozen things that he 
had started which each required attention. Comic books are my 
sole attention. 


J: So you were getting an influx of material and talent and he 
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was getting an influx of edi- 
torial know-how. 


K: In essence, we both 
brought things to the table. 
We each had our own core of 
talent. Kitchen Sink had peo- 
ple like Robert Crumb and 
Will Eisner, which represented a couple of the most respected 
artists of their respected generations. We hada title called Xenozoic 
Tales which was being developed for television. At one pointit 
was on Saturday morning as a show called Cadillacs and 
Dinosaurs. And that was one we thoughthad the potential to take. 
off just as the Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles had taken-off. The fact 
that it that got to Saturday moming TV was a major coup. Butit 
had the misfortune of being in a time slot opposite The Mighty 
Morphin’ Power Rangers and as we both know the Power Rangers 
blew away everybody in that time slot. Tundra, despite the fact it 
had little editorial direction, had still attracted some of the top tal- 
ents like Alan Moore, who created a series called Frorn Hell, and 
Scott McCloud, who created what is now a classic in the field, 
called Understanding Comics. Ultimately we kept the best from 
both companies and the name Tundra was retired and Kitchen 
Sink became the imprint. Other partners came on board. It 
evolved. Now it’s a different ownership and Kevin is not a part of 
Kitchen Sink Press at this point. 


J: After you merged with Tundra there was a group of buyers 
who bought you and Kevin out? 


K: Yeah, in 1994 we were both not completely bought out, 
but the control of the company was taken by a group of invest- 
ment bankers. It looked like an opportunity to grow. We had 
expectations that there would be more media adaptation of our 
comics and the people who acquired contro! were alleged experts 
in adapting properties. They believed the comics that we had 
were a treasure trove that could be turned into TV shows and 
movies. Initially I bought the idea that it would happen and there 
were some modest successes but essentially they over-estimated 
that opportunity and very little ended up getting developed to 
any serious level. The fellow who led the take-over made some 
major mistakes and to make a long story short he ended up com- 
mitting suicide. The promises were unfulfilled. 


J: Is there a point where you can go way overboard with mer- 
chandising? It’s nice to make merchandise for fans, like fans of 
Crumb might appreciate a refrigerator magnet, but is 
there a fine line where it gets 


tacky? 

K: It's a ll | tuts MONTH... 
subjective you’RE BEHIND 
area. What sone 
you think is haba 


tacky might 
be different 
from what I 
think is 
tacky. What 
they had in 
mind is that 
there would 
be more 
movies and 
to a_ lesser 
degree TV 
shows made 
from our 
properties, 


YES, MR. 
KITCHEN... 
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the way Cadillacs andDinosaurs 
made it to TV. They thought there 
could be more and that all you 
needed was one big success every 
other yearor so. The Crow was one 
of our graphic novels that was 
adapted into a very successful 
movie in 1994. The investment 
bankers believed that we could hita 
home run every couple of years. 
The truth is it’s very difficult to hita 
home run and hitting home runs is 
tare both in baseball and in this 
business. 


S50 
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They had an unrealistic expecta- 
tion. They set up an office in Beverley 
Hills as Kitchen Sink West and they 
hireda guy who was frankly kind of a 
drain on the company. It didn’t real- 
ly produce anything after a great deal 
of investment and wheel spinning 
and it ended up with the chairman 
killing himself. 


J: What about quality control of 
an artist’s work? 


K: I told you at the beginning 
that one of the things that distin- 
guished us is that artists ultimately control 
their work. If someone wants to make [ewenlas 


Siochosubiuigotucneiond and Other Tenement Stories 


erty the artist has the final say. If ! want to 
do it, [need the permissionof the artist. But if the artist wants to 
make refrigerator magnets then we are going to make the best 
refrigerator magnets we can. 


J: So this agreement stood even under the control of the 
investment bankers? 


| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
K: Yeah. It doesn’t matter if I personally like them or whether 
in retrospect think that it was a smart thing to do. The bottom line 
is I wouldn’t have entered into it unless the underlying premise | 
of the company remained the same, which is that these are cre- | 
ator-controlled properties. The publishing company, it doesn’t | 
matter who owns it, who controls it, I still continue torunit. But | 
that ownership had nothing to do with the contracts we hadwith | 
the artists and those contracts are guaranteed and theartistsown | 
the copyrights and they have the final say. I've had cartoonists 
who had opportunities to exploit their work and they didn’t want 
to. There are some who would die if someone made an animated ! 
cartoon out their properties. You have someone like Robert | 
Crumb who could have been a millionaire by nowifhewantedto | 
be,but he generally said no to anyone who wanted to adapt his | 
work. | 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
i 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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J: A few questions about The Crow. What was it before the 
movie adaptation? 


K: At the very beginning The Crow was a series of comic books 
which were then collected into a graphic novel. Like most prop- 
erties, you sell the option and it never gets made. But in this case 
it was made. 


J: How come the second Crow movie wasn’t as successful as the 
first? 


K; Well, first of all it wasn’t as good. And I think the key was 
Brandon Lee. The fact that he was accidentlly killed on the set 
meant there was a tremendous amount of publicity. Even though 
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he wasn'ta big star, he had enough of 
a cult following. A truce cult devel- 
oped around him and this movie and 
it’s just undeniable that the movie 
was very profitable for Miramax. For 
ourselves, the number of the books 
that we sold had everything to do 
with the success of the movie. While 
the graphic novel had been successful 
forusit became enormously successful 
forus after the movie. We sold about a 
quarter of a million copies of that 
graphic novel, which makes it our all- 
time best seller. That shouldn’t sur- 
prise anyone because anything that is 
media-driven is bound to find more 
willing buyers. It’s just a fact. 


J: Were there bigger expectations 
for the second Crow movie? 


K;: First of all there was no Brandon 
Lee and there were a lot of hardcore 
fans who wanted to dislike it no matter 
what. They felt there shouldn't have 
been a sequel becauseBrandon Lee was 
killed and they thought there should 
be no more Crow. The producer felt 
that the premise of The Crow was thata 
dead guy comes back to avenge justice. 
And it doesn’t necessarily have to be the same 
guy. The Crow can be the embodiment of any- 
body. In the comics there has been a female 
Crow and a black Crow. The only thing that is a constant is the 
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| premise. The truth is, we had nothing to do with making any of the 
; movies. We made all the merchandise on the second movie, but 
+ we were promised it was going to be a great sequel. They spent 
- more money on it, but in the final analysis they just didn’t makea 
: very good film andafter a strong opening weekend it died. It prob- 
! ably deservedto die. Again, it has nothing to do with us. 


J: Are there any future Crow ventures? 
K: The producer has announced there will be a Crow televi- 


- sion series syndicated this fall. 


J: Do you have any involvement with it? 
K: No notall. Weare talking to them about doing merchandise 


| and we are continuing to do Crow comics, and they will benefit if 
j itis a good TV show. I haven’t seen anything yet and I can only 
; cross my fingers that it will be well done. See, once James O'Barr, 
- the creator of The Crow, signed the contract with the movie pro- 
: ducers, he ceased to have any meaningful creative control. The 


graphic novel remains his, it’s his copyright. He’s the sole benefi- 


| ciary of all the copies sold in any language. The adaptations ofitin 


film are owned by the producer and the studio and they can do 


| whatever they want essentially. They allow James to consult but 
; they don’t have to listen to him. That’s just the way Hollywood 
: works. Nobody really gets creative control. 


J: Is there anything new coming out of Kitchen Sink in the 


; Near future? 


K: We just published The R.Crumb Coffe Table Art Book. Ut tran- 


; scends comics. It’s an art book and a coffee table book. [t's lavish. 
; It’s the kind of thing I would like to do more of. 


J: Is it selling well? 


K: As far as {can tell, yes. We are still waiting for the numbers, 
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é J: You started as an underground comic 

%,* artist. Do you still draw? 

a i Ki: Occasionally but not as often as I like. It’s 
very frustating. [ama slow artist and it’s hard to find 


' work that will be called The Oddly Compelling Artof Den- \ 
, nis Kitchen. Most of the work is 15, 20, 25 years old,but it 
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but in the book market you don’t get them immediately. It - 
appears initially that the sales are very strong and the reviews | 
have been almost uniformly positive. 


Pulitzer Prize and received a lot of attention. It was about the 
Holocaust, so it was a serious subject. A lot of people, who 
thought it was in bad taste to do a comic book about the Holo- 
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K; Yeah, it’s everywhere. sitively done by someone whose parents were in the 
concentration camps. He was respectful, at the same time he was 
a cartoonist, and he used a medium that he personally knows 
how to tell a story with. That opened the eyes of a lot of people. 
Unfortunately a lot of the book buying public regarded Maus asa 
fluke and not as something that opened the door to an exciting 
new medium. They pick up the average comic, look at it and put 


it back on the shelf, if they even bother to look at all. So, graphic 
novel publishers and comic book publishers and creators are still 
comic book shops. We may have a section ina Vir- 
gin Records or even in a Barnes and Noble butit 
is not a section that people gravitate to if they 
WY There are a lot of things we are doing that 
iy ought to be cross-referenced in other 
lot of autobiographical work and it’s 
strong. There is no reason that it could- 
f books. So if you were browsing you 
/ might pick it up, be intrigued and buy it. 


ghettoized to a large degreee. We are restricted to 
are there looking for serious literature. 

iF / parts of bookstores. Will Eisner does a 
n't be put with other autobiographical 

And not worry that it was mostly pictures. 


J: I read in The New York Times that Crumb didn’t like the idea | 
of his black and white comics being colorized. i 


K: Well, no he has nothing against color. He is just very par- 
ticular about color. The way comics are colored these days are | 
with computers. Crumb’s old-fashioned, and there are some- | 
things that computers do that he has aesthetic problems with. It’s ; 
the kind of thing where you have a picky artist. He’s in some ; 
respects a Luddite, He is not personally into com- 
puters and his intentions have to be interpreted | — 
someone else. There were hundreds of panels 1) 
each panel had dozens of details and in a few lit- 
tle cases it wasn’t done the way he wanted it 
done. By and large he’s probably the only per- 
son in the world critical of it. Everyone else 
seems to love it. His directions had to be vA 
interpreted. If he says light blue, that is « 
subjective; so if it was too dark he was \\ 
unhappy. He approved the proofs, that’s all 
I can tell you. So when he talked to that New 
York Times reporter he was in a grumpy mood, 
that’s all. Everything in the book was \ 
approved by Crumb. 


J: They seem like a good way to unwind 
especially if you don’t have the time to reada 
typical novel. 


K: Absolutely. It’s not that it is not happen- 
ing; it’s just happening a lot slower than we 
expected. Frankly, ten years ago we thought we 
were on the verge of a major breakthrough, and 
bookstores would start having larger displays of the 
material. Publishers Weekly and The Library Journal 
were paying a lot of attention to what we were doing. 
They were urging bookstores to do this; they began 
reviewing the work more seriously. It is still a situation 
were there is great resistance by book buyers and book sellers. 
The status quois hard tochange. The literary world likes to think 
it's progressive but in many ways it’s rigid to letting us integrate 
the system. We are still basically given no respect. Partly, it’s 
based on the fact that a lot of the stuff being produced deserves no 
respect. No one is willing to take the time to sort through and 
carry the best ten percent based on reviews of whoever you want 
to use as a guidepost. If you owned an independent book store 
you would be dependent on the reviews of Publishers Weekly or 
whatever else. It’s impossible to read every book; you need 
advice. Bestsellers tend to be driven by mass advertising cam- 
paigns or by the fact that the author is high profile or a celebrity. 
If you are not into comics you can’t tell what is pretty good from 
what is very good. 


enough time. Next year is the 30th anniversary of the \ 
company and I intend to do a collection of my own \ 


is all out of print. Stuff like that 1 do a page or two a year. 
I’! probably doa new coverand something new. We'll see, 
I’ve gota year. 


J: Do you have any favorite cartoons or comics? 


K: I think Ren and Stimpy was a great animated cartoon. In 
newspapers I think there are fewer things that are exciting. News- 
paper comics are a dying lot. I find something like Dilbert can be 
amusing. [think the drawing style is very primitive and it’s typi- 
cal of comics today, which is the gag-a-day format and little atten- 
tion is put into the craftsmanship. The newspaper adventure 
strips are all but dead. In the comic book world [like the alterna- 
tive comics. There is little in the mainstream comics that I find 
appealing. There are always exceptions. Lam always eager to look. 
Robert Crumb is probably my single favorite cartoonist. We have 
work we publish by Will Fisner who is still doing great work in his 
cighties, He is an example of somebody who goes back to the 
beginning of the comics industry in the 30's and he is still doing it 
aswellasanvone. He is not as well Known as he should be. If] gave 
you a sample or two | would suspect that you would like it even 
though vou're self-described as being not into comics. But Will is 
somebody who has the ability to break out. What we have to do as 
a medium is get out of the comics fan rut and find things that 
appeal to people who like to read, period. What it requires is for- 
people who read to be willing to give graphic novels achance and 
that seldom happens. Uhe exception in recent years, where a 
graphic novel has been actually read by people who don’t read 
them, is Mans, by Art Speigelman. Probably because he won a 
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J: A section in The New York Times Book Review dealing with 
graphic novels would be helpful. 


K: It would be great but the fact is it is not going to 
happen. You said you saw the review of The R.Crumb Cof- 
feeTable Book in The New York Times. That was because the 
format was innately respectful. It is an art book. The very 
same material that was in a book this big with staples in 
the side would not get reviewed because of its format: It is 
a comic book. It’s as simple as that. The format has a lot to 
do with it and The New York Times in particular has a snob- 
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t is a foregone conclusion that the 
flutist doesn’t drive. Funny, too, be- 
cause he did pass the test — running 
no stop signs, hitting no pedestrians, 
fracturing no skulls. They pho- 
tographed him feigning the faintest of 
smiles; and he forked over the forty dol- 
lar fee, signed his new license with a fas- 
tidious flourish, then stuffed it in his 
wallet and left. But he has never driven, 
because the flutist doesn’t drive. 


That unfortunate task is left up to his 
wife. The flautist. The flautist has always 
driven. She does all the driving, in fact, 
in fair weather or in foul. She changes the 
oil. She empties the ashtray. (The flutist 
smokes like a fiend.) She replenishes the 
windshield washer fluid flashes. She wash- 
es the car. She waxes the car. Because she 
is the flautist and the flautist does the dri- 
ving. 

What the flutist does is watch the road. 
Fervently. 


“You're getting too close to that Fair- 
lane!” the flutist may caution the flautist 
as they float through the center of Flo- 
rence, “Any closer and we're gonna wind 
up in her backseat with her freckle-faced 
little ferrets and be up to our fannies in 
fenders!” 


The flautist refrains from responding 
and refuses to be flustered. Instead, run- 
ning her fingers through her flowing, flax- 
en hair, she fishtails fatefully toward a 
familiar greasy spoon, its neon facade fluc- 
tuating in the distance like a forbidden 
flame. 


"Don’t pull into this flytrap!” the 
flutist exclaims. “This is a truckstop! Only 
truckers feed their faces here and you 
know perfectly well what fascinates therm!” 
(His eyes momentarily flit over her full and 
fleshy figure.) “Furthermore, the food isn’t 
fit for a fleabag like Fido!” 


“T just need to 
use the facilities,” 
sighs the flautist, 
"lll be in and 
out in a flash.” 


“Oh for cry- 
ing out loud,” 
fusses the flutist, 
“Well, as long as you’re 
in there, here’s a finsky. 
Fetch me some french 
fries and a frappe.” 


Frazzled, the 
flautist takes the 
fiver and furtively 
hurries to the door. “Do not falter,” she 
repeats to herself, “Just find him and flee. 
Flee! FLEE!” 


With foreboding, the flutist follows her 
with his eyes and watches her foxy form 
disappear under the flaming poster of a fa- 
mous, fun-loving frankfurter. 


Five minutes go flying by. Then fif- 
teen. The flutist frets. The flutist fidgets. 
The flutist anxiously drums his fingers on 
the window frame. A half hour. Forty. 
Forty-five. Not a sign of the flautist. Not 
a flicker of hope. He fumes over his lack 
of foresight and forlornly fumbles with the 
keys. The flutist is alone. Alone with his 
thoughts. Alone with the car. Alone with 
the flutes. 


Floutingly, the huge rig thunders past 
the flutist, flatuently spewing its fetid 
fumes in his forsaken face. The truck’s 
fourteen-inch lettering spells FREIGHT, the 
mudflaps spell FRUEHAUE, the license plate 
says FLORIDA. But the flutist whiffs the 
fragrance of French perfume. And the 
flutist knows right fucking well what af- 
fairs are unfolding. 


Flying into action, he grabs and as- 
sembles his flute in 4.5 seconds, brings it 
forcefully to his lips, and lets fly with a fu- 
rious, frothy and full-fledged flight of fancy 
in the key of F —a fervid and fulfilling re- 
frain from Manuel de Falla — that the 
flautist feels all the way to her fallopian 
tubes. “For the love of God!” she cries, 
“He's fighting for me!!” 


The fearsomely festooned eighteen- 
wheeler frags to a frustrated stop and the 
flautist, face flushed and fighting back 
tears, steps down from the cab, offers a fee- 
ble farewell to ‘Phil,’ and finds her way 
back through the fog to the flutist and his 
flute. Under a fading street lamp, their 
faces, like feathers of fidelity, brush for- 
givingly together. 


“Climb in,” he offers, opening the 
door, “I'll drive.” 


“This is a first,” she says, fondling him 
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freely with her foot. 


“The first of many,” he professes, fling- 


ing the flute behind him with a fare-thee- 
well. 


Forward they forge, fearing nothing, 


the infinite phosphorescence of the future 
flickering like a new frontier. 
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TEFL Certificate Courses 


TEACH ENGLISH 
QVERSHAS 


No forelgn language or teaching experience required. * 


Ask about our 
Early Bird Scholarships 


http://www.crocker.com/~eflworld 


American English Programs 


of New England 
17 South St., Northampton, [A 01060 
(413) 582-1812 
e-mail: eftworld@crocker.com 
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MOROCCAN & 
MEDITERRANEAN 
GUISINE 
Breakfast, Lunch 
and Dinner 
Turkish Coffea 
Dally Specials 
Beer and Wino 


French Rendez-Vous 
Every Thursday at 8:30pm 
Relax and speak French 


SUNDAY thru THURSDAY 
8.00am to 10:00pm 
FRIDAY ond SATURDAY 
8:00 am to 11:00pm 
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fnexplicable 

} sounds are all 
PJ} around us. 
They come from the 
air, the confines of 
allegedly haunted 
houses, and from 
the very earth itself. 


| have always | 
enjoyed tales of the 
mysterious groan- | 
ings, bangings, 
hummniings, 
buzzings, and pop- 
pings that have habitually baffled citizens, skeptics, and sci- 
entists alike. For example, the so-called “Barisal Guns” have 
blasted away over the Ganges Delta for centuries. Myste- 
rious cannons in the fog have fired up and down the At- 
lantic coastline. Folks around Lake Seneca, New York have 
reported untraceable gunshots for years. Of course closer 
to home, up north along the Connecticut River, people keep 
hearing that confounded hum, while folks in the south still 
ponder the granddaddy of all New England’s unaccountable 
clamor — the venerable “Moodus noises.” 


Around East Haddam, Connecticut, since long before 
there was an East Haddam, Connecticut, the earth has rum- 
bled and shook as if Mother Nature were in the throes of 
continual gastro-intestinal chaos. 


The original Native American inhabitants knew the 
cause: it was that old devil Hobomoko. He sat on his 
throne in his underground chamber and — as devil's 
will — raised a ruckus. Residents called the area Macki- 
moodus which translates as something like “place of 
noises.” 


Apparently the underground rumblings got worse 
when the white settlers started showing up, circa 1670. 


The tribe believed, understandably, that their god was 


upset because the Englishman's god had moved in. 


In 1729 Haddamr’s first minister, Rev. Stephen Hos- 
mer, wrote, “Oftentimes I have heard [the sounds] to 
be coming down from the north, im- 

itating slow thunder, which shakes 

the houses and all that is in 
them.” 


He describes the 
® Moodus Noises as 


carthquakes, but with 
this peculiarity: 
“They seem to have 
their centre, rise and 
origin among us....” 


The Rev- 

erend continues, 
“Now whether 

there be any thing 

diabolical in these 

things, 1 know 

not... Whether it 

be fire or air dis- 

tressed in the sub- 

terraneous caverns 


2? 


of fie cath cannot be enowiii for here is no wenanerert no 
explosion perceptible, but the sounds and tremors, which 
sometimes are very fearful and dreadful. 1 myself heard 
eight or ten sounds successively, and imitating small arms, 
in the space of five minutes.” 


It was easy for early New England Puritans to believe 
their trek into the wilderness had delivered them to the 
very Gates of Hell. Can you imagine the uncertainty of 
those pious people who believed the very devil they had 
left England to avoid was living right below them? 


During the crazy witchcraft era of the 1690's a story grewup 
involving a local conflict between the “black” witches of Had- 
dam and the “white” witches of Moodus (or maybe it was the 
other way around). In any event, their battle took place in the 


ce 


illustration by Eric Talbot 


vast cave under Mount Tom. The 
sounds of that warfare resounded as the 
Moodus Noises. 


Battlefield illumination was supplied 
by a so-called “Great Carbuncle.” The 
carbuncle apparently was a pearl, though 
how it got into a cave under Mount Tom is 
a mystery on top of a mystery. Perhaps it 
was the work of a Connecticut River oyster. 


Anyway, around 1760 King George 
sent an alchemist by the name of Dr. Steel 
to Connecticut to end the curse of the 
noises. The good doctor erected an 
extremely eccentric-looking house on 
Mount Tom and began his research and 
excavations. One night he was seen leav- 
ing his house carrying a red glowing 
“something,” presumably the carbuncle. 


Dr. Steel tried transporting the cursed 
rock back to his monarch, but the ship 
sank on its way to England. Obviously Dr. 
Steel had been misguided; the noises 
continued after the offending “pearl” 
was sent back to the oysters. 


In 1896 Horace C. Hovey wrote in 
Celebrated Amierican Caverns, “These 
strange sounds have been recently 
heard, as late as 1881, at Salem, Conn., 
New London and elsewhere, and have 
caused renewed interest in the subject. 
Their starting point seems to be Mount 
Tom, and in March, 1881, it is affirmed 
that the faint rumbling sound rising toa 
rattling peal was heard for several hours 
and by many people.” 


In 1923 Charles Fort, that famous 
chronicler of the strange, wrote about 
the sounds in his book New Lands. His 
attention moved the matter slightly 


Little Johnny is dangerously excited, and only you can help. Like 
millions of others, he is filled with “unfocused nervous energy. Untreated, 
this condition can only Jead to trouble. Thankfully, through the medium 
of ‘stimulating graphic design’ you can give Johnny, and all those like him, 
something POSITIVE to FOCUS ON! Do your part and CALL TODAY. 


CORPORATE ID - LOGOS - ADVERTISING - PACKAGING - BROCHURES 


STIMULATING 


away from the supernatural and toward - 
natural science, though he said there was - 
“no satisfactory explanation” of the phe- ! 
nomenon. 


You'll Feel 
Great 
While Soaking 
ina 
Hot Tub at 


We, 


(ior Heaven. 
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As recently as 1988, Walter Sullivan : 
wrote about the sounds in The New York ! 
Times. His article was titled, “A Connecti- |! 
cut Mystery Still Defying Scientists.” 
Need I say more? j 


Whether the Moodus Noises are 
supernatural symphonies or seismic | 
shenanigans, today’s consensus seems to } 
be that they are the product of mini- ; 
earthquakes that occur close to the sur- - 
face. But the cause of the quakes is stilla ° 
mystery. The point is, the “Moodus nois- ! 
es” have never been successfully traced 
or explained. The scientifically-minded } 
Rev. Hosmer was no better equipped to , 
account for them than we are today. 


But back in the 1700's the world was | 
a quieter place. Though the sounds are ; 
still with us, modern environmental - 
noises, omnipresent music, and our per- - 
vasive skepticism make them less notice- | 
able and almost irrelevant. 


(Joseph Citro wants to hear 
your stories about oddball 
events along the Connecticut 
River and in all six New 
England states. You can contact 
him through VMag or at 
jacitro@vbimail.champlain.edu) 


Open 7 days a week 11 am to Midnight 
Fri & Sat till 1 am 
For Reservations ° 586-6843 
33 West St. ¢ Northampton 
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THE NURSE TS\Ih 


\\l J R technology for which there is no current 
‘ = legislation to govern confidentiality 
by Jessica 1 include live videos of physician- 
Falle r-Berger : patient interactions; mental 

g health consults; and radiology 


exams — all of which are now 
‘ “transmitted through cyber- 


et’s pretend that you've , : a 

had a skiing accident. a space” (Savkar et al, 1995). 

You rush to the ER. As fi ’ Many sources liken current 

part of your tibia pro- legislation toa “patchwork 

triudes from its socket, quilt of state laws and regu- 
lations” (Harvard Health 


a gum-chewing lady ' 
demands question after ques- Letter, Sept. 1995) in 
which limits imposed 


tion of you, entering the infor- J 
upon the use of private 


mation into her computer. ee) © Pe \ 
“Date of birth?” “Social secu- records are a disorganized 
rity number?” “Type of insur- / hodgepodge of ineffectual 
ance?” “Place of eniployment?” Y, decrees. In addition, the 
“Regular pattern of bowel elimi- Ss 


inconsistency of these laws 
nation?” Cradling the flayed tibia 
wilh extreme caution, you wonder, 


baffles even lawyers, who have 

had difficulty discerning which 

Now wait a minute, why does that law to apply to each situation 
need to go into the computer? Mean- : __ (Harvard Health Letter, 1995). For 
while, a throng of medical students are instance, if the government shows 
learning data entry in the hospital basement. “proper interest,” then “material which is 


: j ; t ‘ 3 
Your name is scrolled down, and during subject to protection must be...disclosed 


their lesson, everyone in the class can see s (Zick, C.J. 1995. AHIMA). 


that you have chronic diarrhea. Scrolling , hat kind of legal pro- 
down further, your entire medical history e eCmmiSe © WYiessicn decrees that 


appears to every student in the private information 


class, including a few choice e ! e e must be divulged? The same 
bits you've never even told your oth e ow 8) 0 j ce ie O) | () kind of legal protection that: 
best friend. Does this sound ‘ (1) allows medical records to 
impossible? Well it’s not, and be released without a 
it could happen to you... patient’s consent; (2) denies a patient access to their own health 
records; (3) permits pharmacies to release patient information to 
companies that collect medical data for commercial use; (4) lets 
insurance companies share confidential information in a central 
depository; (5) allows doctors to disclose sensitive information 
about their patients; and (6) permits managed care companies to 
form electronic networks to share private information. Often, in 
order to gain insurance coverage, prospective clients are required 
to release their medical records. It is not against the law for insur- 
ance agencies to disclose this ‘released information’ to prospective 
employers or anyone else (National Coalition for Patient’s Rights). 
The magnitude of this travesty is exemplified by ‘The Medical 
Information Bureau,” a computerized central depository in 
Massachusetts where insurance companies share confidential 
information regarding the major clinical conditions of more 
than 16 million people with chronic disease. Not suprisingly, 
“this information is accessed and updated every time someone 
applies for health insurance from any of its more than 750 
underwriting companies” (Shah, 1996). 


7: inadequacy of Federal Legislation regarding CBPR’s loans 


This article will delineate some of the issues relevant to uti- 
lization of the Computer Based Patient Record (CBPR). Two local 
registered nurses were asked their opinions about the ethics of 
computerized files jeopardizing patient confidentiality. One 
replied, “But we need our computers,” and the other admitted, 
“Well | haven't given it any thought.” These responses under- 
score the urgency of disseminating to the public information 
about the implications of the CBPR. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 
fo understand the full potential for both the harm and good 
inherent in the CBPR, we first need to familiarize ourselves with | 
the laws and trends governing its usage. Today, the CBPR | 
emerges ina climate where “there is no federal law that protects | 
the contidentiality of patient records” (Garnett, 1995). Further- i 
more, “...patient records — which are rapidly making their way ; 
from file folder to the computer screen — can now cross state I 
lines with the press of a button” (Garnett, 1995). Confirming | 
this perspective, Savkar & Waters describe how the national leg- | 
islation regarding medical information is outdated. These writ- | 
ers state that) health care information can “almost | 
instantancously How across state borders (and that) the current i 
lack of uniform privacy and confidentiality legislation negative- - 
ly impacts the health care industry” (1995, Telemedicine: Implica- I 
tions for Patient Confidentiality and Privacy). Some examples of 1 
! 

| 

| 

i 


itself to several serious problems. Most notably, with the 
legal disclosure of patient information to insurance compa- 
nies, potential employers and academic institutions, personal 
ruination is entirely plausible. For instance, the 1992 campaign 
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of New York Congresswoman Namey Witheldy was threatened 
by the unauthorized release of her medical records — which 
detailed a suicide attempt and a bout of depression (Garnett, 
1995). Shah documents the fact that because of misappropria- 
tion of the CBPR, a patient whose medical file documents “once 
experimented with drugs as a minor” was denied access to insur- 
ance decades after the incident. Why? Because they were con- 
sidered to be “high risk” (1996). Immeasurable are the 
implications for cancer survivors, recovered Alcoholics, HIV- 
positive workers, and countless others. 


Even though discrimination against workers on the basis of 
disability is banned by the Americans With Disabilities Act, Gar- 
nett argues that this will not prevent “a manager or a colleague 
who has seen their medical record from treating them different- 
ly.” Goldman, from the Center for Democracy and Technology, 
asserts that whether or not a person actually gets fired, the fact 
remains that they probably do not want their boss to know that 
they had an abortion, or cancer, or that they are manic depressive. 
Moreover, the Americans With Disabilities Act cannot prevent 
avaricious employers from manipulating layoffs of their sickest 
and most costly workers on false pretenses (Garnett, 1996). 


What is more, private health information has becomea mar- 
ketable commodity. This is because the sale of ‘confidential’ 
patient files is completely unregulated. Demands for such infor- 
mation are numerous. Because there is no law requiring that 
patients be asked permission before the sale of their personal 
medical data, “financial incentives (exist) for both members of a 
medical organization and outsiders to increase their income by 
disclosing personal information...” (Savkar et al, 1995S). 


So patient information sells, but who's buying? Formerly 
private patient charts are now sold as CBPR’s to insurance agen- 
cies, potential employers, academic institutions, peer review 
committees, credit agencies, and third party payers. To con- 
found the issue, there have been numerous reports of disgrun- 
tled health care personnel intentionally altering 
computer-based drug and discharge orders. This falsification of 
CBPR's has resulted in one reported death. 


n addition to acknowledging the serious potential for job loss, 
feccnomic ruin, and denial of health insurance inherent in the 
CBPR, we must also address the destruction of the therapeutic 
nurse-patient relationship. Medical records are an extension of 
the nurse-patient relationship. Likewise, Zick explains that the 
confidentiality of the physician-patient relationship is honored 
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by maintaining privacy of medical records, and that this princi- 
ple is rooted in the Hippocratic Oath (1995). “This confidential- 
ity is designed to encourage the patient to be forthcoming with 
the physician (nurse), no matter how humiliating the details”. 
Once cognizant of the breaches in confidentiality caused by 
CBPR’s, patients may no longer share information with their 
caregivers. Yet, such information is vital to successful diagnosis 
and cure. Indeed, Applegate writes in the Journal of American Psy- 
chiatric Nurses Association (Feb. 1997) that patients have voiced 
worry that information about their mental health, trauma histo- 
ry and treatment is made available to managed care companies. 
In fact, a managed care organization called “Harvard Communi- 
ty Health Plan,” had routinely entered detailed notes of psychi- 
atric sessions into patients’ computerized medical records. 
These notes were available to hundreds of administrative and 
medical staff (Garnett, 1995). 


So what can you do to protect your own privacy as a patient? 
Bombard your state, federal, and local representatives with 
polite letters requesting the passage of a bill that makes the sale 
of your medical records a federal offense. Take time to read the 
fine print before signing any paperwork at a hospital or doctor's 
office. Cross out statements that you feel sacrifice your right to 
confidential care. Write “authorization to release information to 
insurance companies denied” at the bottom of all health question- 
naires. If necessary, you can pay out-of-pocket for medical visits 
of a sensitive nature. Before self-revelation, insist that none of 
your medical data be entered into a computer. Finally, request 
that your health care practitioner use only paper files in the doc- 
umentation of your care. As a consumer, your requests and 
demands can shape the future of the health care industry. Health 
care professionals are duty-bound to protect your right to priva- 
cy. It is the writer’s opinion that the CBPR plunders you of that 
right. Therefore, trusted health care professionals should refuse 
to jeopardize patients’ care by stalwartly defending the humble 
paper documentation system against the glamour of the Com- 
puter Based Patient Record. 


(This editorial does not necessarily reflect the 
views of the ANA.) 
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SONG AND STORY SWAP 
THE BEACK SHEED) AMHERST W: all know one. It 


could be an aunt 
that passes on the family history at every Thanksgiving dinner. Maybe it’s a co-work- 
er that revels in the office gossip, or a good friend who is always the life of the party. 


Storytellers do abound, but few are truly schooled in the art of storytelling. That’s 
what makes the “Song and Story Swap” held at The Black Sheep in Amherst so refresh- 
ing. From 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. every second Friday of the month, folks gather in a casu- 
al circle to share a story or a song. It’s a forum for people to celebrate a tried-and-true 
way of communicating. In an age of television, faxes, email and Web surfing, the 
swap at The Black Sheep is as good as being around a campfire on a crisp fall evening. 
It costs nothing but lights up your spirit. 


The “Song and Story Swap” has been going on at The Black Sheep for about six 
years, thanks to Wayne Crouch, director of The Pioneer Valley Folklore Society. The 
Folklore Society originated in the 1960s and has evolved over the years to include a 
number of local songwriters and storytellers, many of whom participate as featured 
guests at the swaps. You might listen to a story from David Bates, or hear Richard 
Berman, Bob Blue or a number of other local talents share some songs. Crouch kept 
the group going even after funds from a grant ran dry and members disbanded. For 
a time folks gathered at people’s homes or at The Book Mill in Montague. 


The swap started at a fall celebration held at the Montague Grange. About 40 
people enjoyed a pot-luck dinner and shared stories, says Crouch. That one-time 
event led to today’s swaps, which typically include about ten people but on occasion 
can go up to thirty participants. Crouch encourages people to come as listeners. If 
you want to, you can recite an authored poem or story, read something of your own, 
sing a song or request another person to share a story or song. 


Just over a year ago Jeff Lee, who has been a member of the Society for about five 
Continued on page Si 
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5 hobby gaming convention and is j 
sponsored by the Five College Area 4 
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ing the good * 
Hobby games played will include (but are not limited to) Tabletop Role Playing Games, 
Boardgames, Wargames, Strategic Card Games, and Live Acti¢ n Role Playing Games. 


OurCon VI will also host FastOne ‘98, the annual conferentil of people who run local and 
regional science fiction, fantasy, and gaming conventions. Other features include thie 
Independent Gamer's Network Than’ Dorin’ campaign series, a movie room, roundtable dis- 
cussions, and the return of last year’s surprise hit: The Iron Rations Con ull A Dealer's 
Room will be open to the public. 


OurCon VI will be held April 24-26. The hours for Friday the 24t! 
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n-Lipm, Sam 


11pm on Saturday the 25th (better program that VCR to ™je DSY), and 8am-8pm on . 
Sunday the 26th. LL aa vo 
That’s at the Licoln Campus Center, UMass, Amherst. R tio the Sth Rat op If 
and will cost $10 before March 1; $15 at the door. Registration not requ ed forthe Dealirs 9 a 
Room. gt 


For more info: 
Mail: Game Hobbyists’ League, RSO 178 - 416 SUB, UMass, MA 01003 
Email: gamegren@stuaf.umass.edu 


Website: http://www.umass.edu/rso/gameclub/ourcon/ 
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This is the only major newspaper in 
America that doesn’t carry comic strips. 
‘They pride themselves in not carrying 
comic strips because they are a “seri- 
ous” newspaper. The New York Times is 
probably the most respected paper in 
America and it specifically makes a point 
of not carrying comics which sends a 
message to everyone else. The message 
is that comics are not to be taken seri- 
ously. If they were, they would bein The 
New York Times. In a way that’s worked 
towards our advantage because comics 
have always been and continue to be 
the art of the masses and that is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. As Robert Crumb 
said recently, it’s a working class medi- 
um and if you start taking it too seri- 
ously it gets weird. 

J: Backing up a bit: Is it a scary when 
investors own the majority or your 
stock? Do you fear being kicked out of 
the company you founded? 


Northampton 


Richard Clarity, 51 


» Manager Mail Services 


‘Vea 


K: Yes it is scary. 
I am the founder of the company and 
it is named after me. I don’t fear that 
new investors are going to kick me out 
because when they are buying the com- 
pany I am part of what they are buy- 
ing. It is still scary for lots of other 
reasons having to do with personal con- 
trol, my ability to make employees feel 
that it doesn’t threaten them. My abil- 
ity to convince artist and writers that 
it doesn’t affect them. I’ve been in busi- 
ness long enough to know that unless 
you start independently wealthy, that 
at some point you realize you need more 
than your own wealth to grow a busi- 
ness. I grew it as far as I could then I 
needed partners. You have to find part- 
ners that are compatible and have a 
shared vision. It’s a crazy business. It’s 
unconventional, unpredictable. Pub- 
lishing is dangerous thing because you 
are producing something before you 
know how many people will buy it. You 
are gambling on your own taste. It’s 


completely unscientific. Your best guess 
work, your best projections, your years 
of experience can still allow you to cre- 
ate something that will bomb com- 
pletely. There is always the sleeper that 
you thought would be modest and it 
takes-off. That’s part of the fun and it’s 
part of what’s scary at every level of pub- 
lishing, not just comics. It’s like a roller 
coaster ride. I’m used to the thrill of 
going up and down. The ride itself be- 
comes fun but you have to put up with 
the scary aspects of it. Sometimes it's 
the scary part that drives you, other- 
wise you wouldn’t get on the roller 
coaster. 


J: Thanks for your time, Denis. 
D: Thank you, Jim. 


Q: WHAT'S YOUR PREDIC (0N 


FOR THE FUTURE? 


Sara Elinoff, 39 
i Wendell 
Feminist Therapist 


“A “By 2015 private cars will be 
banned in cities. There will be 


public transportation and non-motorized 
vehicles.” 


Caroline Mack, 51 

Northampton 

Spiritual Counselor for Hospice 
of Hampshire County 


"In 2004 we will elect a woman 
for president.” 


om 
eh 


Omar Gaessous, 19 
Amherst 
Point Person 


' “Everyone's going to be older or 
_ dead.” 


78 


“The increasing divide between the 
rich and poor accompanied by continued envi- 
ronmental degradation will finally mobilize 
people into world-wide grassroots activism for 
economic justice, peace and the preservation 
of our planet.” 


Tim Van Ness, 35 
Florence 
Artist/Educator 


: Ny *Personal connection and small 
@. — i communities will outlive the 
impact of technology.” 


Hakan Demir, 29 
Brattleboro 
Living 


“In the future, we will wake up and 

do nothing. We will not go to our 
~/ most important meeting or go to 
ales We will beat the system. We will get up, 
go outside and smile.” 
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years, began coordinating featured per- | 
Gme'tn anise sheneey | BRIGHT AS INFECTION 


event at 7:30 p.m. will feature Peter and 


Lou Berryman of Madison, WI, songwrit- j Crossing America’s heartlands, as infection. 

ers that have become nationally ; old men peer out Against enormous beauty 

acclaimed for their blend of comedy, ; at every truck stop, of eternal rock 

cabaret and folk music. The Berrymans . 1 Is T felt li I 

will be joined by storyteller John Porcino, ! ar sec e ie peaatie 4 felr lige wei ie doll 

who is known for a wide variety of stories | linger by filthy toilets I saw the silhouette 

and songs. There is an admission charge | reading and writing of those mountains 

of $10, and seating will be limited. | sly graffiti. on a cracked plaster ceiling in Holbrook. 

Lee says he is always amazed at peo- |! “You're a long way from home.” Spreading as we slept, 
ple’s generosity when he invites guests to . dcl 
Pefeaneand thatsayssomethingabout | In smooth southem drawl. creating new peaks and clefts. 
storytellers in general. Telling a story, 
whether through a song, a poem or a ; All the way to Arizona Moming scene outside 
oe eat Dees a kind of mee a | with my hair tucked the bathroom window. Horses. 
intrinsically connects us as people. Inthe | ; ; 
cozy atmosphere of The Black Sheep, | under a baseball cap Flies. The dust of God’s loyalty. 
above the clutter and clang of the | I looked like a small boy, And in the afternoon 
kitchen, conversation between strangers | yy mouth paler than it had been secrets confided over beer with a stranger. 
could never be more captivating. Main- | . ve: dikedentekinned 
taining our oral tradition isn’t just about | ie PP PP ? 
swapping stories and songs. It has much ~; down a dirt path Old lovers sewn in the corn fields. 
less to do with the ears and the mouth as _ - in the blood-washed moming Westerly toward Carpinteria, 
it does with opening the mind and heart. ! ‘i rouch thenvarieniancs | 
Whether you listen to a creation tale | GR sedone: 2 s PRED, 
inspired by an Indian legend, or delight The clerk at the El Diablo of Bakersfield. | 
in a ballad about a landlord, chances are j was an alien, cool and polite | 
you'll think a little differently about life. jj his smooth grey skin. America I love your Forest Lawn, oO 

In the words of Lee, a swap “is unlike | He knew smiles were universal stray cows, dandelion weeds, fast ways, 
any other type of event that I know of.” | and gave us many. carnival smell, handsome hitchikers, 
Stop by and tell a tale or two, or just listen 
toa few. gravy smothered bloated heart, 

If you're interested in learning more j In the slow draw of dawn your story weaving helpinig hand. a5 
about The Pioneer Valley Folklore Society, ; birds small as butterflies You are the background 
or contact Wayne Crouch at 413-549- . ; . ’ 7 | 
5388, or Jeff Lee at 413-256-0433. YO er eee ate - Corrine De Winter Ld 


| at the canyons bright 


-~ Jane M. Falla 


HELP WANTED 
AD SALES REPS! 


The Valley's fastest-growing new 
publication is looking for Adver- 
tising Sales Reps in the follow- 
ing locations: Amherst, 
Brattleboro, Greenfield, East- 
hampton, Holyoke, Chicopee 
and Springfield. Earn 15% com- 
mission on all sales, possibly a 
base salary. Candidates should 
be articulate, outgoing and 
organized. 

Resumes and cover letters to: 


Murphy, VMag, POB 774, 
Northampton,MA 01061. 


dedicated to WSB & Jim 


next issue: 
THE SETTLING OF THE VALLEY 


available around APRIL 15 wherever 


ree publications are found 
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‘Tjust need a little SPACE! 


We've all been there: You get a great idea, need to remember a phone number, have to sketch 
something, draw a map, write down a lyric... and there's no paper anywhere. The next time this 
happens, help will be as close as a copy of VMag. Through issue 13, Larien Products (a great little 
Northampton company) will sponsor this ‘creativity page.” Now, when you get hit with a 
brainstorm or just need to put something down on paper, grab the nearest writing implement 
and a copy of VMag and GO WILD! 


Pioneer Valley Vendors for the Bagel Biter®: 
Different Drummer, Northampton, ¢ Bruegger's,Northampton, © Bed, Bath & 


THE ORIGINAL BAGEL GUILLOTINE” 
Beyond, Holyoke Crossing, * Brookstone, Holyoke Mall, * Lechter's, Holyoke Mall, WROUGHT 


The Chef's Shop, Holyoke Mall, © Your Kitchen, Keene, NH, © Cook's Complements, 
Peterborough,NH, © Brown & Roberts, Brattleboro, VI, « H.Greenburg & Sons, [ P | f | 
Bennington, VT eo 
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This one's for you. 


www.wordsandpictures.org 


